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"On  fame's  eternal  camping  ground 
Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 

And  Glory  guards  with  solemn  round 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead." 


BOUCHER,  ARTHUR,  D.  D.  S.  1912;,  killed  in  action  in 
France,  1917. 

PLANNERY,  JOHN,  High  School  1917;  died  in  service, 
1918. 

HOLBROOK,  CYRIL,  Arts  1917;  died  in  service,  Hono- 
lulu, H.  I.,  1917. 

KELLY,  HAROLD  C,  Arts  1922,  Lieutenant;  killed  in 
training,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  1918. 

MULLER,  JULIUS  F.,  Law  1917;  killed  in  action  in 
France,  1918. 

NEARY,  CHARLES,  Arts  1918;  died  in  service,  1918. 

ROSENWALD,  JOHN  P.,  M.  D.  1910;  died  of  wounds 
received  in  action  in  France,  after  having  been 
decorated  for  bravery,  1918. 

TILLMAN,  CORNELIUS  H.,  High  School  1914;  died  in 
service,  1917. 


Our  Honor  Roll 


Adams,  Chas.,  D.  D.  S.  1915;  Lieuten- 
ant, Camp  Cody,  Deming,  N.  M. 

Adams,  Joseph,  High  School,  1913; 
Balloon  School,  Fort  Omaha. 

Akers,  W.  O.,  M.  D.  1902;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Akin,  Henry  L.,  M.  D.  1901;  Major, 
American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Albrecht,  Delphine  G.,  D.  D.  S.  1918; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Alney,  Victor,  High  School  1914;  Great 
Lakes,  Illinois. 

Amende,  Carl  W.,  Law  1917;  Lieuten- 
ant. 

Arehart,  Arthur,  Arts  1915;  Camp 
Funston,  Kansas. 

Anderson,  Charles  A.,  D.  D.  S.;  En- 
listed Naval  Reserve. 

Anderson,  John  V.,  Law  1919;  Base 
Hospital  Unit  No.  41,  Fort  Crook. 

Anderson,  M.  H.,  D.  D.  S.  1912;  Cap- 
tain, Camp  Logan,  Houston,  Texas. 

Anthony,  J.  T.,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieutenant; 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Armstrong,  Frederick  C,  Medicine 
1920;  Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Armstrong,  LeRoy,  Ph.  G.  1916;  U.  S. 
Base  Hospital  No.  101,  France. 

Babington,Melville  C,  D.  D.  S.  1917; 
Lieutenant,  Dental  Reserve.  Camp 
Lewis,  American  Lake,  Washington. 

Baldwin,  Grove,  M.  D.  1917;  Junior 
Lieutenant,   Navy. 

Baker,  Walter,  Ph.  G.  1910. 

Barnard,  Samuel,  LL.  B.  1915;  1st 
Squadron  Balloon  School,  Fort  Oma- 
ha, Nebraska. 

Barr,  Elmer  L.,  Medicine  1921;  Enlist- 
ed Medical  Reserve. 

Barrett,  David  Dean,  Arts  1916;.  Navy. 

Barrett,  Edwin,  Law  1916;  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Barrett,  Frank  A.,  A.  B.  1913;  LL.  B. 
1916;    Balloon   School,  Fort  Omaha, 

Barstow,  Louis  C,  Dentistry,  1919; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Barstow,  Richard,  Law  1915;  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Forces. 

Battey,  Percy  B.,  M.  D.  1911;  Lieuten- 
ant, Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Beaton,  Paul,  Arts;  Captain,  4th  Bal- 
loon  Squadron. 


Becker,  Walter  W.,  Dentistry  1919; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Beitenman,  Milton  E.,  Arts  1918;  Camp 
Dodge,  Iowa. 

Belford,  Daniel,  Arts  1917;  Great 
Lakes   Station,  Illinois. 

Bellinger,  Sidney,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieu- 
tenant, Medical  Reserve  Corps,  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas. 

Bellinger,  F.  E.,  M.  D.  1900;  Captain, 
M.  R.  C. 

Belman,  Charles,  High  School;  Ser- 
geant, Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

Bengsston,  Harry  E.,  D.  D.  S.  1915; 
Lieutenant,  Camp  Lewis,  American 
Lake,  Washington. 

Benjamin,  H.  B.,  M.  D.  1909;  Lieuten- 
ant; American  Expeditionary  Forces 

Bergman,  Elmer,  O.,  Arts;  San  An- 
tonio, Texas. 

Bering,  Walter  B.,  Dentistry  1919;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Beveridge,  Leo  R.,  Arts  1918;  Aviation 
Section,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Beveridge,  John  V.,  Ph.  B.  1913;  LL.  B. 
1916;  Lieutenant,  Camp  Lewis, 
American  Lake,  Washington. 

Bierbower,  Harry  C,  M.  D.  1910;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C. 

Bindewald,  Godfrey,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Birmingham,  Hugh,  Arts;  Lieutenant, 
4th  Squadron,  Transportation  Bal- 
loon School,  Fort  Omaha. 

Bisenius,  Raphael,  High  School  1919; 
American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Black,  Victor,  High  School,  1913. 

Bloedhorn,  Wm.  A.,  M.  D.  1909;  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander, U.  S.  S.  Ken- 
tucky. 

Boehler,  G.  M.,  D.  .D.  S.  1908;  Lieu- 
tenant, Nebraska  Base  Hospital,  No. 
49,  Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Boland,  Paul  J.,  Dentistry  1919;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Boler,  T.  D.;  Lieutenant,  Medical  Fac- 
ulty. 

Bongardt,  Charles  F.,  Arts  1918;  Lieu- 
tenant, American  Expeditionary 
Forces. 

Bongardt,  Henry  F.,  Medicine  1918; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 
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Boucher,  A.,  D.  D.  S.  1912;  killed  in 
France. 

Bourke,  Norman,  Arts  1917. 

Bouza,  F.  E.,  M.  D.  1911;  Captain, 
308th  Ammunition  Train,  Camp 
Sherman,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Boyne,  Henry,  D.  D.  S.  1913;  Lieuten- 
ant, American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Breetzke,  O.  F,  Ph.  G.  1915;  U.  S.  N.  A. 

Brehm,  John  J.,  High  School;  Marines. 

Brennan,  John  P.,  Arts  1914;  Goat 
Island,  California. 

Brennan,  Wm.  E.,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Brennan,  Wm.  J.,  Dentistry  1920;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Brennan,  Wm.  J.,  Arts;  Navy. 

Brome,  Clinton,  LL.  B.  1908;  Major, 
Company  A,  Military  Police,  Camp 
Cody,  Deming,  N.  M. 

Brossard,  Matthew  V.,  LL.  B.  1915; 
Camp  Grant,  Rockford,  Illinois. 

Brown,  A.  J.,  Medical  Faculty;  Major, 
American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Brown,  F.  H.,  M.  D.  1901;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Brown,  A.  C,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Brown,  Cyril,  Arts;  Camp  Funston, 
Kansas. 

Bryan,  Harry  R.,  Ph.  B.  1917;  Balloon 
School,  Fort  Omaha. 

Bryner,  Carl  Holland,  Dentistry  1919; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Burke,  Donald  J.,  LL.  B.  1912;  Lieu- 
tenant, Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Burke,  Paul  A.,  A.  B.  1914;  Lieuten- 
ant, American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Burke,  Raymond  L.,  Arts;  American 
Expeditionary  Forces. 

Burke,  Ralph  W.,  Law  1917;  American 
Expeditionary  Forces. 

Burkhard,  Francis  J.,  High  School 
1918;    Balloon   School,  Fort  Omaha. 

Burns,  Carl  E.,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  Enlisted 
Medical  Reserve. 

Burns,  Chas.  J.,  High  School  1914; 
Sergeant,  59th  Depot  Brigade,  Camp 
Cody,  New  Mexico. 

Burns,  Raymond,  High  School  1918; 
Musician,  Camp  Cody,  New  Mexico. 

Burns,  WT.  J.  Medicine  1919;  Enlisted 
Medical  Reserve. 

Busch,  William  J.,  D.  D.  S.  1917;  Fort 
Logan,  Colorado. 

Buscher,  John  J.,  High  School  1918; 
Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

Bushman,  Geo.  F.,  A.  B.  1907,  LL.  B. 
1916;   Balloon   School,  Fort  Omaha. 

Bushman,  Lawrence,  Ph.  B.  1914;  Avi- 
ation Section,  Dallas,  Texas. 


Byrne,  J.  Raymond,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieu- 
tenant, Junior  Grade,  Navy. 

Byrne,  Leo,  High  School  1911. 

Cahill,  Edward,  Arts  1909;  University 
of  Nebraska. 

Cain,  Vincent,  Ph.  B.  1917;  Sergeant, 
Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

Caldwell,  John  H.,  LL.  B.  1915;  Lieu- 
tenant Quartermaster  Dept,  Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 

Caldwell,  S.  D.,  D.  D.  S.  1907;  Fort 
Oglethrope,  Georgia. 

Callaghan,  A.  J.,  M.  D.  1918;  Enlisted 
Medical  Reserve. 

Callan,  Byron  J.,  Dentistry  1919;  En- 
listed. Medical  Reserve. 

Campbell,  Walter  M.,  Law  1916;  Ne- 
braska Base  Hospital  No.  49,  Fort 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Campbell,  George  B.,  Arts  1917;  Med- 
ical Department,  Great  Lakes  Train- 
ing Station,  Illinois. 

Carey,  F.,  M.  D.  1913;  Lieutenant,  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas. 

Carlow,  Richard,  Arts  1911;  Navy. 

Carney,  Ralph  B.,  D.  D.  S.  1915;  Lieu- 
tenant, Dental  Reserve. 

Carroll,  Charles  J.,  Arts  1918;  Camp 
Dodge,  Iowa. 

Carroll,  George  P.,  D.  D.  S.  1914;  Lieu- 
tenant, Dental  Reserve. 

Carroll,  J.  J.,  Medicine  1919;  Enlisted 
Medical    Reserve. 

Carroll,  Raymond,  Medicine  1920;  En- 
tenant,  Dental  Reserve. 

Case,  Clyde,  Arts;  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Casey,  Francis,  Arts  1920;  Great  Lakes, 
Illinois. 

Casey,  Thos.,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieutenant, 
Medical  Reserve  Corps. 

Caughlin,  G.  V.,  M.  D.  1913;  Lieuten- 
ant, Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Chamberlain,  Fred  N.,  Dentistry  1921; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Chicoine,  Cyril,  Arts  1918;  Palo  Alto, 
California. 

Chock,  K.  C,  Medicine  1921;  Enlisted 
Medical    Reserve. 

Christensen,  Henry,  Ph.  G.  1915. 

Clark,  Blanchard,  High  School  1914; 
Quartermaster  on  U.  S.  S.  Chatta- 
hooche. 

Clennon,  Eugene  M.,  Law  1919;  Ser- 
geant-Major, Aviation  Corps,  Kelly 
Field,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Cline,  Edgar,  M.  D.  1913;  Captain, 
Fort   Riley,    Kansas. 

Cline,  Wm.,  High  School,  1911;  Camp 
Funston,  Kansas. 

Coad,  Paul  A.,  Arts;  Lieutenant,  Com- 
pany C,  126th  Machine  Gun  Company, 
Camp  Cody,  N.  M. 
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Coakley,  Walter,  Arts  1916;  Lieuten- 
ant. 

Costello,  Edward,  A.  B.  1912 ;  Quarter- 
master Corps,  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Coy,  Herbert  D.,  D.  D.  S.  1914;  Lieu- 
tenant, Dental  Reserve. 

Coady,  Cromer  C,  M.  D.  1918;   Navy. 

Cobry,  Charles,  A.  B.  1905;  Aviation 
Corps. 

Cobry,  John,  Arts;  England,  Aviation 
Section. 

Cobry,  Otto  G.,  High  School  1917 ;  36th 
Engineers,  Camp  Grant,  Rockford, 
Illinois. 

Cogan,  John,  High  School  1918;  U.  S. 
S.  Wabash. 

Collopy,  Thomas  B.,  Arts  1919;  Coast 
Artillery. 

Conley,  D.  E.,  D.  D.  S.  1917;  Lieuten- 
ant Dental  Reserve. 

Connell,  Robert,  A.  B.  1912;  Aviation 
Section,  American  Expeditionary 
Forces. 

Connolly,  Earl  A.,  M.  D.  1918;  Medical 
Reserve  Corps. 

Connolly,  James  J.,  LL.  B.  1913;  Lieu- 
tenant, Battery  A,  127th  Field  Artil- 
lery, Camp  Cody,  N.  M. 

Connolly,  J.  J.,  Law  1919;  Nebraska 
Base  Hospital  Unit  No.  49. 

Connolly,  James  P.,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Connor,  Edward  J.,  High  School  1911; 
Hospital  Corps,  Camp  Funston,  Kan- 
sas. 

Converse,  Luke  A.,  Dentistry  1918;  Co. 
C,  Camp  Fremont,  California. 

Conway,  Frank  T.,  Dentistry  1919;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Conwell,  Linus,  Arts  1915;  Sergeant- 
Major,  Camp  Grant,  Illinois. 

Corboy,  W.  J.,  S.  J.,  Arts  Faculty; 
Lieutenant-Chaplain,  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces. 

Corfman,  Leslie  L.,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Corrigan,  George  F.,  Medicine  1920; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Cox,  Lloyd,  Pharmacy  1918. 

Cox,  Ralph  M.,  High  School  1917; 
Camp  Cody,  New  Mexico. 

Craren,  Robert,  J.,  Law  1919;  Camp 
Dodge,  Iowa. 

Crawford,  Wm.  J.,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.   R.   C. 

Crawford,  Thomas,  High  School  1919; 
American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Crimmins,  David  L.,  Law  1920;  Camp 
Funston,  Kansas. 

Criss,  Neil,  M.  D.  1912;  Lieutenant  M. 
R.  C. 


Crofoot,  Edward,  Arts;  Balloon  School, 
Fort  Omaha. 

Cronin,  Julius  D.,  LL.  B.  1916;  Aviation 
Section,  Kelly  Field,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

Crook,  Roy,  M.  D.  1905  j  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C,  Fort  Omaha. 

Crozier,  Charles  R.,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Cullen,  J.  A.,  D.  D.  S.  1916;  Lieutenant, 
6th  Illinois  Heavy  Artillery,  Camp 
Logan,  Texas. 

Cullen,  J.  B.,  D.  D.  S.  1916;  Lieuten- 
ant,  Dental   Reserve. 

Cullen,  William,  A.  B.  1908;  Camp 
Funston,  Kansas. 

Cummings,  C.  A.,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieuten- 
ant,  Camp  Beauregard,   Louisiana. 

Curran,  John  J.,  D.  D.  S.  1913;  Lieu- 
tenant, Camp  Cody,  N.  M. 

Dahlberg,  Fred  J.,  Law  1919;  Naval 
Training  Station,  Great  Lakes,  Illi- 
nois. 

Dailey,  Arthur  A.,  Arts  1916;  formerly 
American  Ambulance  Driver  France. 

Darrow,  Geo.  E.,  M.  D.  1907;  Major, 
Letterman  General  Hospital,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Davey,  R.  W.,  M.  D.  1911;  Lieutenant 
M.  R.  C. 

Davis,  C.  E.,  D.  D.  S.  1916;  Lieutenant, 
Camp  Logan,  Texas. 

DeBacker,  L.  J.,  M.  D.  1918;  Naval  Re- 
serve. 

DeLanney,  E.  L.,  M.  D.  1905;  Captain, 
Fort   Crook,   Nebraska. 

DeLanney,  W.,  M.  D.  1910;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Delehoy,  Frank  M.,  LL.  B.  1918;  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska. 

Delitala,  Claudio,  Law  1919;  Camp 
Funston,  Kansas. 

De  May,  George  H.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

DeWitt,  Chas.  H.,  M.  D.  1910;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C. 

Dierringer,  S.  F.,  A.  B.  1913. 

Dillon,  Edward  M.,  Law  1919;  Ne- 
braska Base  Hospital  Unit  No.  49. 

Dindinger,  John  W.,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Dineen,  Frank  M.,  Law  1919;  Quar- 
termaster's Corps,  Omaha. 

Dineen,  Joseph,  High  School  1915; 
Cavalry. 

Dineen,  J.  J.,  Arts. 

Dineen,  Thomas,  High  School  1913; 
U.  S.  S.  Chicago. 

Dishong,  G.  W.,  M.  D.  1907;  Captain, 
American   Expeditionary  Forces. 

Dodd,  C.  Q.,  M.  D.  1910;  Lieutenant, 
Cavalry. 
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Dolan,  Edward  J.,  Law  1918;  Camp 
Mills,  Mineola,  Long  Island. 

Dolezol,  Louis,  Ph.  G.  1908;  Hospital 
Department,  Fort  Omaha. 

Donahoe,  John,  High  School  1916; 
Great  Lakes,  Illinois. 

Donnelly,  Thomas  S.,  A.  M.  1912; 
Assistant  Judge  Advocate,  Camp 
Logan,  Texas. 

Dorsey,  Dan,  High  School  1915;  Quar- 
termaster's Department,  American 
Expeditionary  Forces. 

Dougherty,  M.  E.,  Dentistry  1919;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Doyle,  A.  A.,  D.  D.  S.  1912;  Lieuten- 
ant Dental  Reserve. 

Drew,  H.  O.,  Medicine  1921;  Enlisted 
Medical  Reserve. 

Dreyer,  Everett  L.,  Dentistry  1919;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Driscoll,  Walter  E.,  Arts  1917;  Scho- 
field  Barracks,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Duffy,  Gerald  V.,  Arts;  Lieutenant, 
Camp  Cody,  N.  M. 

Dugan,  Bernard,  D.  D.  S.  1917;  Lieu- 
tenant Dental  Reserve. 

Dugdale,  John,  High  School  1916; 
Navy. 

Dumas,  Alexander  G.,  Medicine  1921; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Duncan,  J.  W.,  M.  D.  1912;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C,  Camp  Johnston,  Florida. 

Dunn,  Chas,  V.,  LL.  B.  1915. 

Dunn,  Herbert  J.,  Dentistry  1918;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Dutcher,  John  E.,  M.  D.  1917;  Junior 
Lieutenant,  Navy. 

Easterling,  A.  M.,  Law;  Aviation, 
American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Eastman,  George  W.,  High  School 
1915;  U.  S.  S.  Alabama. 

Eckhart,  Frank  E.,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Edwards,  C.  B.,  M.  D.  1913;  Lieuten- 
ant, Medical  Corps,  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas. 

Edson,  Wendell  H.,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Egen,  L.  F.,  M.  D.  1916;  Captain,  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas. 

Ellenburger,  Frank  P.,  Dentistry  1919; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Elmore,  S.  Q.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Robinson,  Nebraska. 

Elsasser,  Albert  W.,  LL.  B.  1916;  Lieu- 
tenant, Fort  Crook,  Nebraska. 

Emery,  Prairie  W.,  Dentistry  1919;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

English,  Joseph,  Ph.  G.,  1914. 

Ensor,  R.  R.,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieutenant, 
59th  Depot  Brigade,  Camp  Cody, 
New  Mexico. 


Erickson,  Oliver  L.,  Dentistry  1919; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Everitt,  N.  J.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Farley,  Earl  S.,  Law  1917;  Great  Lakes, 
Illinois. 

Fast,  Wm.  K.,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Fetter,  W.  E.,  M.  D.  1909;  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Fetterman,  A.  D.,  LL.  B.  1910;  Major, 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas. 

Fickbohm,  Louis,  Arts;  Fort  Snelling, 
Minnesota. 

Finley,  W.  G.,  M.  D.  1913;  Camp  Fun- 
ston,  Kansas. 

Fitzgerald,  E.  T.,  M.  D.  1907;  Lieuten- 
ant, Infantry,  No.  5,  165th  Depot 
Brigade,  Camp  Travis,  Texas. 

Fitzgerald,  John  E.,  Law  1917. 

Fitzgibbon,  H.  M.,  M.  D.  1908;  Lieuten- 
ant, American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Flaherty,  Will  J.,  A.  B.  1914;  Marines, 
Paris  Island,  South  Carolina. 

Flannigan,  Cyril  J.,  High  School  1913; 
American   Expeditionary  Forces. 

Flannagan,  Michael,  High  School  1914; 
Military  Police,  Camp  Cody,  New 
Mexico. 

Flannery,  Jack  F.,  High  School  1917; 
died  in  service. 

Fletcher,  A.  G.,  Ph.  G.  1912;  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Fletcher,  C.  D.,  LL,  B.  1913;  Captain, 
Co.  C,  126th  M.  G.  Battalion,  Camp 
Cody,  New  Mexico. 

Flood,  Charles  P.,  LL.  B.  1916; 
Officers  training  School,  Quantico, 
Virginia. 

Flood,  Richard  J.,  Law  1915;  Mess 
Sergeant,  Camp  Lewis,  American 
Lake,  Washington. 

Fluhr,  Frederick,  Arts  1918;  334th 
Field  Artillery.  Camp  Pike  Arkan- 
sas. 

Fochtman,  L.  H.,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieuten- 
ant, Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Foley,  John  H.,  Law  1918;  Aviation 
School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Foote,  E.  C,  M.  D.  1905;  Captain, 
M.  R.  C. 

Franklin,  Daniel  F.,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieu- 
tenant, Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Fraser,  Joseph  J.,  Law  1917;  Captain, 
Camp   Dodge,   Iowa. 

Frew,  Vincent,  Arts,  1917;  Hospital 
Unit  No.  11,  Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Freymann,  John  J.,  M.  D.  1917;  Senior 
Lieutenant,  U.  S.  S.  Caldwell. 

Friman,  Claude,  Arts  1920;  Coast 
Guard,  California. 

Fritzler,  Glen,  Arts;  National  Army. 
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Gadbois,  A.  E.,  M.  D.  1903;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Gallagher,  Ben,  Arts;  Lieutenant, 
Quartermaster  Corps. 

Galligan,  John  J.,  M.  D.  1912;  Lieuten- 
ant, Fort  Douglas,  Utah. 

Gambee,  Eric,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Stevens,  Oregon. 

Garman,  Frank  R.,  Ph.  G.  1916;  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas. 

Garrison,  F.  B.,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  Enlisted 
Medical  Reserve. 

Garver,  Harvie  A.,  Law  1917;  Lieuten- 
ant, Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Gaule,  E.  T.,  M.  D.;  Lieutenant,  Army 
Medical   School. 

Gauvreau,  Albert,  Ph.  G.  1915;  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Forces. 

Gehlen,  J.  N.,  M.  D.  1918;  Naval  Re- 
serve. 

Gentlemen,  Thomas  P.  Arts;  Diplo- 
matic Service,  U.  S.  A.,  Paris. 

Geist,  Oscar  E.,  Ph.  G.  1917;  U.  S. 
Naval  Training  Station,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Giest,  Wm.,  Arts;  Camp  Cody,  New 
Mexico. 

Gibbs,  B.  F.,  D.  D.  S.  1911. 

Giever,  John  C,  Medicine  1920;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Gill,  Charles  L.,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  Enlisted 
Medical  Reserve. 

Gillespie,  F.  B.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieutenant 
M.  R.  C,  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New 
York. 

Gillespie,  Joseph  J.,  A.  B.  1909;  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska. 

Gillespie,  Paul  B„  M.  D.  1917;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 

Gillespie,  Robert  R.,  Dentistry  1920; 
Enlisted   Medical   Reserve. 

Gilmore,  William  F.,  D.  D.  S.  1918; 
Enlisted   Medical   Reserve. 

Gilshannon,  J.,  Medicine  1920;  Enlisted 
Medical  Reserve. 

Golden,  T.  V.,  M.  D.  1910;  Captain, 
343rd  F.  A.  N.  A.,  Camp  Travis, 
Texas. 

Goll,  Carl  O.,  Pharmacy  1918;  Camp 
Cody,  New  Mexico. 

Grier,  M.  E.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Gross,  J.  F.,  Medicine  1921;  Enlisted 
Medical  Reserve. 

Gross,  Daniel  J.,  LL.  B.  1916;  Chief 
Petty  Officer,  Navy  Yards,  Seattle, 
Washington. 

Gross,  Wm.  A.,  Medicine  1918;  National 
Army. 

Growney,  Lawrence,  Arts  1918;  Naval 
Hospital,  Goat  Island,  California. 


Guggenmos,  Ben,  High  School  1918; 
Jefferson  Barracks,   Missouri. 

Gzantner,  A.  C,  D.  D.  S.  1904;  Lieu- 
tenant Dental  Reserve. 

Hahn,  H.  J.,  Arts  1915;  Camp  Dodge, 
Iowa. 

Hale,  John  K.,  Law  1916;  355  Infantry, 
Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

Hall,  R.  E.,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieutenant, 
Carnegie  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Halpine,  John,  Arts;  Corporal,  River- 
side, California. 

Hamilton,  Chas  W.,  Ph.  B.  1913;  Cap- 
tain Adjutant,  127th  F.  A.,  Camp 
Cody,  New  Mexico. 

Hanley,  Leo  J.,  LL.  B.  1917;  Lieuten- 
ant, Camp  Upton,  New  York. 

Hannon,  Emmett  F.,  LL.  B.  1914;  Lieu- 
tenant, Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma. 

Hansen,  Hans,  M.  D.  1905;  Captain, 
Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Hanson,  Harold,  Arts  1918;  Officers 
Training  Camp,  CampGrant,  Illinois. 

Hardlannert,  Elmer  K.,  Dentistry  1919; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Harmon,  Loyal  F.,  Dentistry  1920;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Harrington,  Geo.  M.,  High  School 
19  10;  Commissary  Department, 
Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Harrington,  Frank,  High  School  1915; 
Marines,  Paris  Island,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Harris,  Squire  O.,  M.  D.  1910;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C. 

Hartje,  Harry  F.,  Medicine  1921;  En- 
listed  Medical   Reserve. 

Hartnett,  J.  C,  A.  B.  1916;  346th  Motor 
Train,  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Haverly,  Norman  J.,  M.  D.  1918;  Naval 
Reserve. 

Hawes,  Fred,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Hawkins,  E.  L.,  M.  D.  1912;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 

Heacock,  Francis  M.,  M.  D.  1917; 
Senior  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  S.  Arizona. 

Heafey,  Morgan  J.,  Arts;  Quartermas- 
ter Department,  Jefferson  Barracks, 
Missouri. 

Hebenstreit,  Austin  J.,  Medicine  1920; 
Enlisted  Medical  Corps. 

Hedelund,  A.  E.,  M.  D.  1908;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 

Hefling,  Lloyd,  Arts  1918;  Quarter- 
master Department,  Balloon  School, 
Fort  Omaha. 

Heim,  Lawrence  J.,  Law  1917;  Great 
Lakes,   Illinois. 

Hemphill,  W.  F.,  D.  D.  S.  1916;  Lieu- 
tenant Dental  Reserve. 
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Henrickson,  A.  J.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieu- 
tenant, Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Henry,  E.  C,  M.  D.  1895;  Major,  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Forces. 

Henry,  R.  W.,  M.  D.  1901;  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Hertert,  E.  G.,  Ph.  G.  1914. 

Hess,  John  J.,  Dentistry  1919;  Enlisted 
Medical  Reserve. 

Hibbard,  D.,  M.  D.  1913;  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Higgins,  Thomas  J.,  M.  D.  1906;  Cap- 
tain, American  Lake,  Washington. 

Higgins,  Wm.  P.,  D.  D.  S.  1913;  Lieu- 
tenant, Dental  Reserve. 

Hodek,  Frank,  Pharmacy;  343rd  In- 
fantry Band,  Camp  Grant,  Illinois. 

Hoffman,  Fred  I.,  Ph.  G.,  1917;  Hos- 
pital Corps,  Naval  Training  Station. 
San  Francisco. 

Hoffman,  Herbert  J.,  Law  1912;  Lieu- 
tenant, Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Holbrook,  Cyril,  Arts  1918;  died  in 
service. 

Holbrook,  Martin,  Law  1919;  Com- 
pany 10,  U.  S.  Navy- Aviation,  Pensa- 
cola,  Florida. 

Holland,  John  J.,  D.  D.  S.  1915;  Lieu- 
tenant, Camp  Logan,  Texas. 

Hoist,  John,  M.  D.  1913;  Lieutenant, 
Fort   Riley,    Kansas. 

Hombach,  F.  P.,  M.  D.  1915;  Lieuten- 
ant,  M.    R.    C. 

Hopkins,  John  H.,  LL.  B.  1913;  Lieu- 
tenant, Camp  Lewis,  American  Lake, 
Washington. 

Houlton,  Joseph  J.,  Arts;  Fort  Logan, 
Colorado. 

Houlton,  Thomas  L.,  Medicine  1920; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Howard,  Maurice  C,  Medicine  1919; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Hoye,  Walter  W.,  LL.  B.  1912;  Avia- 
tion Section,  Berkeley,  California. 

Hubert,  Laurent  C,  Dentistry  1921; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Hughes,  Ambrose  I.,  Dentistry  1919; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Hughes,  Mark,  Ph.  G. 

Hull,  Walter  L.,  Dentistry  1919.  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Husted,  E.  L.,  M.  D.  1912;  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Hyland,  Clarence  M.,  M.  D.  1916; 
Lieutenant,  Camp  Pike,  Arkansas. 

Jack,  Wm.  A.,  A.  B.  1908,  Major,  Med- 
ical Corps,  France. 

Jamieson,  Alexander  W.,  A.  B.  1913 
Fort  McKinley,  Portland,  Maine. 

Jaquith,  Arthur  B.,  LL.  B.  1913;  Lieu- 
tenant, Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Jay,  C,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieutenant,  M.  R.  O. 


Jellison,  R.  T.,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Jenkins,  H.  J.,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Jensen,  C,  Medicine  1920;  Enlisted 
Medical  Reserve. 

Jewett,  L.  B.,  Ph.  G.,  1914;  Nebraska 
Hospital  Unit  No.  49. 

Johnson,  C.  C,  M.  D.  1907;  Major,  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas. 

Johnson,  Emanuel,  Dentistry  1919;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Johnson,  Frank,  Ph.  G.  1914. 

Johnson,  H.  A.,  M.  D.  1914,  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Johnson,  H.  A.,  Medicine  1919;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Johnson,  Leland,  Pharmacy  Faculty; 
Nebraska  Base  Hospital  Unit  No.  49. 

Jones,  Harold  K.,  Dentistry  1919;  En- 
listed  Medical  Reserve. 

Jones,  Irving  E.,  Arts,  Engineer  Corps. 

Jones,  James  C,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Jones,  R.  T.,  M.  D.  1911;  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Jones,  Vincent  L.,  Medical  Faculty; 
Signal  Corps,  Aviation  School,  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

Jungclaus,  Wm.  N.,  Law  1918;  Ne- 
braska Base  Hospital  Unit  No.  49. 

Kamanski,  Paul  C,  Law  1918;  Lieu- 
tenant, Camp  Cody,  New  Mexico. 

Kane,  Emmett,  High  School  1912; 
Great  Lakes  Training  Station,  Illi- 
nois. 

Kane,  M.  P.,  D.  D.  S.  1916;  Lieutenant, 
Dental  Corps,  Great  Lakes,  Illinois. 

Kane,  W.  T.,  S.  J.,  Arts  Faculty;  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Forces. 

Karlovsky,  J.  W.,  Medicine  1920;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Karolevitz,  Frank,  High  School  1910; 
South  Dakota  National  Guard. 

Karrer,  Leo  H.,  D.  D.  S.  1909;  Lieuten- 
ant, 127th  F.  A.,  Camp  Cody,  New 
Mexico. 

Kascht,  Lawrence  B.,  D.  D.  S.  1918; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Kastner,  Norman,  High  School  1912; 
U.  S.  Marines,  Quantico,  Virginia. 

Kehoe,  Will  D.,  Dentistry  1919;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Kelley,  William  P.,  LL.  B.  1916;  Lieu- 
tenant. Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

Kelly,  James  F.,  M.  D.  1915;  Lieuten- 
ant, Cornell  University,  New  York 
City. 

Kelly,  John  G.,  D.  D.  S.  1915;  Lieuten- 
ant, Dental  Reserve  Corps. 

Kelly,  Harold  C,  Arts;  Aviation  Sec- 
tion, San  Antonio,  Texas. 
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Kelly,  Lawrence,  High  School  1917; 
Naval  Station,  Great  Lakes,  Illinois. 

Kelly,  Wm.  J.,  Arts  1913. 

Kennebeck,  John,  Arts  1920;  Navy  . 

Kennebeck,  Lambert,  Arts;  Quarter- 
masters Train,  Camp  Johnston,  Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 

Kennedy,  Charles,  High  School;  Ma- 
rines. 

Kennedy,  Joseph  A.,  Arts;  Navy. 

Kennedy,  Patrick  F.,  A.  B.  1904;  Bat- 
tery A,  60th  Regimental  C.  A.  Com- 
pany, Fort  Dupont,  Delaware. 

Kerns,  John,  Arts;  Sergeant,  109th 
Engineers,  Camp  Cody,  New  Mexico. 

Keyes,  Cornelius,  A.  B.  1917;  Forestry 
Division,  Washington. 

Keyser,  George  A.,  A.  M.  1912,  LL.  B. 
1914;  Lieutenant,  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces. 

Killoren,  Francis  P.,  Arts;  Sergeant, 
115th  Regimental  Engineers,  Camp 
Kearney,   California. 

King,  Glenn  S.,  Dentistry  1919;  En- 
listed  Medical   Reserve. 

King,  H.  E.,  M.  D.  1903;  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

King,  H.  T.,  Medicine  1920;  Enlisted 
Medical  Reserve. 

Kirchman,  R.  C,  Medicine  1919;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Kinney,  Eugene  L.,  Law  1916;  Camp 
Cody,  New  Mexico. 

Klaseus,  John  R.,  Law  1919;  Columbia, 
South  Carolina. 

Kleyla,  J.  R.,  M.  D.  1915;  Lieutenant, 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Kline,  Abe  H.,  Dentistry  1919;  Enlisted 
Medical  Reserve. 

Kline,  Charles  H.,  Arts;  A.  S.  S.  C, 
Vancouver,  Washington. 

Kline,  Edgar,  Arts;   Captain. 

Kline,  David,  Ph.  G.  1916;  Camp  Fun- 
ston,  Kansas. 

Koewler,  Henry  Leo,  Arts;  University 
of  Nebraska. 

Kohler,  D.  W.,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Konigmacher,  A.  H.,  M.  D.  1913;  Lieu- 
tenant, Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Korb,  Charles  R.,  Law  1920;  Regular 
Army. 

Korbel,  William  J.,  Dentistry  1919; 
Enlisted   Medical   Reserve. 

Kratochvil,  Chas.  D.,  D.  D.  S.  1918; 
Enlisted   Medical   Reserve. 

Krause,  Leroy  J.,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Kubitschek,  Frank  J.,  D.  D.  S.  1913, 
Dental  Faculty;  Lieutenant,  M.  R.  C. 

Kucera,  Frank  H.,  M.  D.  1904;  Lieu- 
tenant, Base  Hospital,  Roumania. 


Kully,  Barney,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 

Kurth,  Edwin,  Arts;  Great  Lakes,  Illi- 
nois. 

Laird,  C.  R.,  M.  D.  1913;  Lieutenant. 
M.  R.  C. 

Lancaster,  Joseph  L.,  A.  B.,  1914;  Cap- 
tain, Fort  Crook,  Nebraska. 

Landgraf,  Ernest  W.,  Medicine  1919; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Langdon,  James,  Arts;  Aviation  Sec- 
tion, San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Langdon,  John,  Arts;  159th  Infantry, 
Camp   Kearney,   California. 

Langdon,  Ames,  Arts;  Aviation  Sec- 
tion, San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Langin,  James  J.,  Arts  1915;  Aviation, 
Camp  Dix,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Lanphier,  Thos.  G.,  Arts;  Captain, 
American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Lanphier,  Vernard  A.,  M.  D.  1908; 
Lieutenant,  M.  R.  C,  Camp  Dodge, 
Iowa. 

Larkin,  Aloysius,  High  School,  Great 
Lakes  Station,  Illinois. 

Larkin,  John  H.,  Arts. 

Leahy,  Wm.  R.,  M.  D.  1916;  Junior 
Lieutenant,  Navy. 

Leary,  Daniel  F.,  Arts  1918;  36th  Co., 
161st  Depot  Brigade,  Camp  Grant, 
Illinois. 

Leary,  Wm.  J.,  M.  D.  1905;  Captain, 
M.  R.  C.  Camp  Green,  North  Carolina. 

Lee,  George  A.,  LL.  B.  1916;  Hospital 
Corps,  American  Expeditionary 
Forces. 

Leonard  F.  J.,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieutenant, 
Camp  Jordon,  Minnesota. 

Levy,  Ike,  Ph.  G.  1907;  Base  Hospital 
No.  49,  Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Levy,  Philip,  M.  D.  1913;  Lieutenant, 
U.  S.  N.  R. 

Levy,  Simon,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieutenant, 
U.  S.  N.  R. 

Libert,  John  N.,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieutenant, 
Field  Hospital  No.  1,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota. 

Liddy,  John,  Arts;  127th  F.  A.,  Camp 
Cody,  New  Mexico. 

Limperich,  Arthur  P.,  Dentistry  1919; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Linahan,  Harold  C,  Arts  1918;  Signal 
Corps,  France. 

Little,  Charles  F.,  Medicine  1921;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Little,  Ralph  B,  High  School;  Nebras- 
ka Base  Hospital  Unit  No.  49. 

Loftus,  Claude,  Arts;  Great  Lakes, 
Illinois. 

Lombard,  M.  S.,  M.  D.  1910;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 
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Lonergan,  James  A.,  Dentistry  1920; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Loney,  W.  E.,  M.  D.  1912;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Long,  Clifford,  Arts  1917;  Navy,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

Long,  W.  E.,  M.  D.  1912;  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma. 

Loosbrock,  J.  T.,  M.  D.  1911;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C,  American  Expedition- 
ary Forces. 

Looschen,  Paul,  High  School;  Camp 
Vail,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 

Lovely,  F.  T.,  Medicine  1919;  Enlisted 
Medical  Reserve. 

Lowry,  Edward,  High  School ;  Aviation 
Section,  University  of  Illinois. 

Lowry,  James  T.,  Law  1914;  Lieuten- 
ant, Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

Lucas,  Arch  R.,  D.  D.  S.  1915;  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Forces. 

Lynch  E.  G.,  M.  D.  1906;  Captain, 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Lyons,  J.  A.,  D.  D.  S.  1916;  Lieuten- 
ant, Dental  Reserve. 

McAllister,  J.  J.,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieuten- 
ant, Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

McArdle,  Charles,  Arts  1918;  Great 
Lakes,  Illinois. 

McAtee,  John,  M.  D.  1910;  Lieutenant, 
American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

McAvin,  James,  M.  D.  1913;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

McAvoy,  John  C,  High  School  1915; 
10th  Aviation  Section,  Camp  Sevier, 
North  Carolina. 

McAvoy,  Preston,  T.,  A.  B.  1913,  LL.  B. 
1917;  Kelly  Field,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

McCarl,  J.  J.,  M.  D.  1907;  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

McCarthy,  Alphonsus,  Arts  1917;  Fort 
Logan,   Colorado. 

McCarthy,  Cyril,  Arts  1916;  Marines. 

McCarthy,  Edwin  H.,  LL.  B.  1913;  Ser- 
geant, Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

McCarthy,  Edward  M.,  Arts;   Marines 

McCarthy,  Emerson,  Arts  1917;  Avia- 
tion Section,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

McCarthy,  J.  M.,  Medical  Faculty,  Lieu- 
tenant, Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas. 

McCarthy,  J.  S.,  Medicine  1921;  Enlist- 
ed Medical  Reserve. 

McCarthy,  Steve,  High  School  1916; 
American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

McConnell,  Harold  A.,  Arts;  Lieu- 
tenant, American  Expeditionary 
Forces. 

McCrann,  P.  M.,  M.  D.  1918;  U.  S.  N.  R. 

McCreary,  Leo,  Arts;  126th  Machine 
Gun  Battalion,  Camp  Cody,  New 
Mexico. 


McDermott,  B.  V.,  M.  D.  1910;  Lieu- 
tenant, Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

McDermott,  Edward  C,  Law  1917. 

McDermott,  Edward  P.,  LL.  B.  1910; 
Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

McDermott,  J.  Francis,  A.  B.  1913, 
Law  1919;  Lieutenant,  Camp  Dodge, 
Iowa. 

McDermott,  J.  Raymond,  Law  1918; 
Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

McDermott,  J.  Vincent,  LL.  B.  1916, 
Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

McDonald,  Edward  P.,  LL.  B.  1916; 
Corporal,  341st  Machine  Gun  Bat- 
talion, Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

McDonald,  Frank,  High  School,  1918. 

McDonald,  Fred,  Ph.  G.  1909;  Sergeant, 
Hospital  Corps,  Fort  Omaha. 

McElroy,  Roger,  Ph.  G.  1914. 

McGan,  James  W.,  A.  B.  1918;  8th 
Military  Police,  Camp  Fremont,  Cali- 
fornia. 

McGovern,  B.  E.,  Medicine  1920;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

McGovern,  M.  J.,  LL.  B.  1916;  Navy. 

McGowan,  Patrick  E.,  Medicine  1920; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

McGuire,  Harry,  Arts;  Camp  Funston, 
Kansas. 

McGuire,  L.  D.,  M.  D.  1917,  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

McGuire,  Thos,  J.,  LL.  B.  1914. 

McGrath,  Everett,  Medicine  1917. 

McGreevy,  Daniel,  High  School  1918; 
Camp  Lewis,  American  Lake,  Wash- 
ington. 

McGuckin,  James  T.  LL.  B.  1913; 
Navy. 

McGuiggan,  Robert  F.,  LL.  B.  1917; 
Lieutenant,  89th  Division,  Camp  Fun- 
ston, Kansas. 

McHale,  William  H.,  LL.  B.  1917; 
American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

McHugh,  William  D.,  Jr.,  Law;  Lieu- 
tenant, Military  Police,  Camp  Cody, 
New  Mexico. 

McKee,  Neal  P.,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 

McKercher,  Robert  D.,  D.  D.  S.  1918; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

McLaughlin,  Joseph,  Ph.  G.  1915;  Navy. 

McLean,  E.  H.,  Medical  Faculty; 
Rockefeller  Institute,  New  York  City. 

McMahon,  Byron  C,  Law  1916;  Base 
Hospital,  Camp  Travis,  Texas. 

McMahon,  E.  E.,  Medicine  1920;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

McNamara,  Raymond,  A.  B.  1912 ;  M.  D. 
1915;  Lieutenant,  Camp  Dodge, 
Iowa. 
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McQuiston,  Morgan,  Arts;  Ordinance 
Department,  342nd  F.  A.,  Camp  Fun- 
ston,  Kansas. 

McShane,  Arthur,  Arts  1904;  First  Aid 
to  Colonel,  127th  F.  A.,  Camp  Cody, 
New  Mexico. 

McShane,  George,  Arts;  American  Am- 
bulance Co.,  Chillicothe,   Ohio. 

McShane,  John  A.,  A.B.  1907;  Marines. 

McShane,  Thomas,  A.  B.  1909;  Lieu- 
tenant, Camp  Cody,  N.  M. 

McVeigh,  J.  Gerald,  LL.  B.  1912; 
Corporal,  341st  Machine  Gun  Co., 
Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

Maher,  Thomas,  High  School;  Camp 
Johnston,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Mahlin,  Eugent  F.,  LL.  B.  1915. 

Mahoney,  T.  E.,  Law  1919;  Lieutenant, 
Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Malee,  Thomas,  Arts  1920;  166th  Depot 
Brigade,  Camp  Lewis,  American 
Lake,  Washington. 

Malm,  Frank  O.,  LL.  B.  1916;  Lieuten- 
ant, Camp  Dodge,   Iowa. 

Maloney,  Clement,  Ph.  G.  1918. 

Maloney,  Frank,  A.  B.  1910;  340th  F. 
A.,  Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

Mannion,  J.  E.,  Medicine  1920;  Enlisted 
Medical  Reserve. 

Marshall,  George  R.,  Medicine,  1919; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Martin,  James  W.,  A.  B.  1917;  Medi- 
cine 1921;  Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Masengarb,  George  F.,  Ph.  G.  1917; 
Fort  St.  Phillips,  Lousiana. 

Mason,  William,  Arts  1918. 

Mason,  Charles  H.,  Dentistry  1919;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Massey,  Robert  L.,  High  School  1914; 
Lieutenant,  Aviation  Section,  Waco, 
Texas. 

Matteson,  Foster  M.,  Dentistry  1919; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Mattison,  George,  M.  D.  1913;  Lieu- 
tenant, Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Meany,  Francis  P.,  D.  D.  S.  1916;  Lieu- 
tenant, Dental  Reserve,  164th  Depot 
Brigade,  Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

Meehan,  John  W.,  M.  D.  1908;  Major, 
U.  S.  M.  C. 

Messmore,  Frederick  W.,  LL.  B.  1912; 
Lieutenant,  Camp  Cody,  New  Mexico. 

Meyen,  Bert,  Arts  1919;  Aviation  Sec- 
tion, San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Meyer,  O.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieutenant,  M. 
R.  C. 

Micek,  Joseph  F.,  Law  1916;  Nebraska 
Base  Hospital  Unit  No.  49. 

Mick,  W.  H.,  M.  D.  1903;  Captain,  2nd 
Evacuation   Hospital,   France. 

Miller,  Edward,  Arts,  1906;  Marines, 
Mare  Island,  California. 


Miller,  Howard  Carl,  D.  D.  S.  1916; 
Lieutenant,  Junior  Grade,  Navy, 
Great  Lakes,  Station,  Illinois. 

Miller,  Howard  L.  Dentistry  1919;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Miller,  Mark  A.,  Law  1920;  Navy. 

Miller,  Maurice  R.,  A.  B.  1912,  Ph.  G. 
1914;  Medical  Corps,  Camp  Funston, 
Kansas. 

Miller,  I.  W.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Mitchell,  W.  Erskine,  Law  1919;  Lieu- 
tenant, Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Mogan,  W.  E.,  M.  D.  1912;  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Omaha. 

Molseed,  Clarence,  M.  D.  1916;  Captain, 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Monahan,  Anselm  P.,  Law  1918;  109th 
Ammunition  Train,  Camp  Cody,  New 
Mexico. 

Monahan,  F.  J.,  Ph.  G.  1916;  Medical 
Department,  23rd  M.  G.  Battalion, 
Camp  Fremont,  California. 

Moore,  C.  O.,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Moore,  D.  V.,  M.  D.  1905;  Captain, 
Fort  McKenzie,  Wyoming. 

Moore,  Joseph  Leo,  Arts;  Musician, 
U.  S.  S.  Wisconsin. 

Moran,  John  O.,  LL.  B.  1914;  Marine 
Barracks,  Vallejo,  California. 

Morearty,  Charles,  Arts  1921;  Balloon 
School,  Fort  Omaha. 

Moreton,  L.  J.,  D.  D.  S.  1917;  Lieuten- 
ant, Dental  Reserve. 

Morehouse,  Rex  H.,  Arts;  Captain, 
Camp  Sherman,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Morgan,  Chester  L.,  LL.  B.  1917;  Lieu- 
tenant, Camp  Upton,  New  York. 

Morgan,  V.  A.,  LL.  B.  1916;  Lieutenant,. 
Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

Morgan,  Vincent  L.,  D.  D.  S.  1918; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Morganthaler,  O.  P.,  M.  D.  1915;  Cap- 
tain, Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Morrissey,  Albert  F.,  High  School, 
1918;  Radio  Division,  Great  Lakes, 
Illinois. 

Morrissey,  David  L.,  Dentistry  1919; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Morrissey,  Horace  J.,  High  School; 
Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

Morrison,  John,  High  School  1917; 
Great  Lakes,  Illinois. 

Morton,  Robert,  High  School  1916; 
Great  Lakes  Station,  Illinois. 

Mostyn,  Thomas,  Arts;  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces. 

Mulac,  Jaroslav,  Ph.  G.  1916;  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Forces. 

Mulholland,  Edward  J.,  Medicine  1920; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 
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Mullen,  Raymond,  M.  D.  1902;  Captain, 
M.  R.  C,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Mullin,  Richard  F.,  M.  D.  1918;  U.  S. 
N.  R. 

Muller,  Julius  F.,  Law  1917;  killed  in 
France,  1917. 

Murphy,  E.  S.,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieutenant, 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Murphy,  Frank  P.,  M.  D.  1915;  Lieu- 
tenant,  Fort   Riley,   Kansas. 

Murphy,  Gordon  A.,  Arts;  Ammuni- 
tion Train,  American  Expeditionary 
Forces. 

Murphy,  Humphry  E.,  Dentistry  1919; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Murphy,  J.  H.,  M.  D.  1915;  Lieutenant, 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Mulroney,  John  M.,  Arts  1918;  Rain- 
bow Division,  American  Expedition- 
ary Forces. 

Murray,  M.  B.,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieutenant, 
Rockefeller  Institute,  New  York. 

Myers,  O.  B.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Neary,  Charles,  Arts  1897;  killed  in 
France. 

Needham,  C.  T.,  M.  D.  1912;  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Negley,  John  I.,  LL.  B.  1906;  Lieuten- 
ant, Camp  Custer,  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan. 

Nelson,  Theodore  E.,  A.  B.  1913;  Avia- 
tion Section,  Fort  Omaha. 

Newman,  P.  F.,  Medicine  1921;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Nichols,  Harry,  M.  D.  1911;  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Oglethorpe,  Georgia. 

Nigro,  D.  M.,  M.  D.  1918;  M.  R.  C. 

Noll,  Henry,  Ph.  G.  1914. 

Nolette,  Eli  J.,  Arts  1918;  Marines, 
Paris  Island,  South  Carolina. 

Nolette,  John,  Arts  1918;  Coast  Artil- 
lery, Los  Angeles,  California. 

Norris,  Thos.  J.,  Arts;  Aviation  Sec- 
tion, San  Antonio,  Texas. 

O'Brien,  Thomas  J.,  Arts;  127th  F.  A., 
Camp  Cody,  New  Mexico. 

O'Connell,  John  T.,  M.  D.  1918;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

O'Connor,  J.  J.,  Medicine  1919;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

O'Connor,  Thos.  P.,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieu- 
tenant, Camp  Crane,  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. 

O'Donnell,  M.  Frank,  A.  B.  1916,  Law 
1919;   Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

O'Donnell,  William  Raymond,  A.  B. 
19  15;  American  Expeditionary 
Forces. 

Offerman,  A.  J.,  M.  D.  1915;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 


O'Hearn,  J.  J.,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieutenant, 
American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

O'Keefe,  Everett,  Dentistry  1919;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

O'Neill,  Edward,  Arts  1919;  Aviation 
School,  University  of  Illinois  . 

O'Neill,  Marshall,  Arts;  Navy. 

Ormsby,  John  J.,  Arts;  Lieutenant, 
Bayonne,   New   Jersey. 

O'Rourke,  Frank,  A.  B.  1916;  109th 
Field  Signal  Battalion,  Camp  Cody* 
New  Mexico. 

Ostrum,  Henry  T.,  D.  D.  S.  1917;  Lieu- 
tenant, Dental  Reserve. 

Palen,  Howard,  Ph.  G.  1911. 

Palmer,  C.  D.,  D.  D.  S.  1908. 

Parker,  Joseph  S.,  Dentistry  1919;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Patterson,  R.  C,  M.  D.  1910;  Captain, 
M.  R.  C. 

Patton,  William  W.,  LL.  B.  1918;  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  Aviation  School. 

Pecony,  J.  W.,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C,  Rockefeller  Institute,  New 
York  City. 

Person,  R.  C,  M.  D.  1912;  Lieutenant, 
Mayo  Brothers,  Rochester,  Minne- 
sota. 

Peterson,  Alvin,  Ph.  G.  1916. 

Peterson,  Fred  A.,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Peterson,  Robert  L.,  High  School  1915; 
Radio  Operator,  Great  Lakes,  Illi- 
nois. 

Pfaff,  Leo,  Arts  1917;  Lieutenant,  Bal- 
loon  School,  Fort  Omaha. 

Pflasterer,  Ralph,  Ph.  G.  1914;  Hos- 
pital Corps,  Navy,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Philbrick,  Guy,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieutenant, 
Rockefeller  Institute.  New  York. 

Pinard,  C.  J.,  M.  D.  1911,  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Pitts,  Donald  J.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieuten- 
ant, San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Pilihal,  James,  Dentistry  1919;  Enlist- 
ed Medical  Reserve. 

Polian,  Harold,  Law  1919;  Radio 
School,   Harvard    University. 

Pollack,  F.  A.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieutenant. 
M.  R.  C. 

Prince,  Norman,  Medical  Faculty;  Cap- 
tain, M.  R.  C. 

Proctor,  A.  W.,  LL.  B.  1911;  Captain, 
Medical  Department,  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces. 

Pugsley,  George  W.,  M.  D.  1907;  Cap- 
tain, Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Quade,  Frank,  Dentistry  1919;  Enlisted 
Medical  Reserve. 

Quigley,  George,  Pharmacy  1916;  Camp 
Funston,  Kansas. 
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Quinn,  Robert  J.,  M.  D.  1911;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 

Quinn,  Robert  S.,  Dentistry  1919;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Ranee,  Ralph  R.,  Medicine,  1920;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Rapp,  Frank  W.,  Dentistry  1919;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Ratchford,  Jesse  A.,  Law  1917;  Head- 
quarters Band,  Camp  Funston, 
Kansas. 

Redmond,  Thomas,  High  School;  136th 
Ambulance  Company,  Camp  Cody, 
New  Mexico. 

Reed,  W.,  Arts;  Great  Lakes,  Illinois. 

Reeder,  W.  J.,  M.  D.  1917;  Hospital 
Corps,  Fort  Logan,  Colorado. 

Reeder,  William,  Medicine  1921;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Reel,  John  W.,  LL.  B.  1915;  Balloon 
School,  Fort  Omaha. 

Regan,  John  H.,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieuten- 
ant, Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Reid,  Raymond,  D.  D.  S.  1917;  Lieu- 
tenant, Dental  Reserve. 

Rieth,  G.  Raymond,  M.  D.  1918;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Reynolds,  Malcolm,  Arts  1911;  Camp 
Funston,  Kansas. 

Riley,  Leo,  Arts;  Omaha  Ambulance 
Co.,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Ritter,  Max  C,  Pharmacy;  Hospital 
Department,  Fort  Omaha. 

Rivers,  Andrew  B.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C. 

Roberston,  Hugh  C,  LL.  B.  1911;  Camp 
Funston,  Kansas. 

Robins,  Edward  J.,  LL.  B.  1915;  Fly- 
ing Cadet,  Camp  Dick,  Texas. 

Roach,  Thomas,  E.,  High  School,  1913; 
University  of  Nebraska. 

Roche,  Riley,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieutenant, 
Camp  Travis,  Texas. 

Roche,  Roy,  Arts;  314th  Ammunition 
Train,  Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

Roche,  Val.,  Arts;  332nd  Remount, 
Palo  Alto,  California. 

Rock,  Anthony,  Arts  1921. 

Rock,  Edmund,  Arts  1916;  Camp  Dodge 
Iowa. 

Rohde,  Frank  J.,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Rohwen,  John  H.,  High  School,  1914; 
Coast  Artillery,  Fortress  Monroe, 
Virginia. 

Rohlff,  Oscar,  Arts  1918;  Nebraska 
Base  Hospital  Unit  No.  49,  Fort  Des 
Moines,  Iowa 

Romanek,  P.,  Medicine  1919;  Enlisted 
Medical  Reserve. 

Romans,  Guy  E.,  Dentistry  1919;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 


Root,  F.  K.,  Medicine  1921;  Enlisted 
Medical  Reserve. 

Rosenau,  Albin  B.,  Dentistry  1919;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Rosenwald  John  P.,  M.  D.  1910;  killed 
in  action  in  France. 

Ross.  W.  R.,  LL.  B.  1913;  Camp  Han- 
cock,  Georgia. 

Rossiter,  Frank  K.;  Co.  F,  8th  Div. 
Motor  Supply  Train. 

Roynane,  Robert,  Arts;  Camp  Cody, 
New   Mexico. 

Rubertus,  Roland  C,  High  School  1917; 
Gerstner  Field,  Lake  Charles,  Lousi- 
ana. 

Runyan,  Orville  A.,  D.  D.  S.  1914;  Lieu- 
tenant, Dental  Reserve. 

Russum,  Carl  B.,  M.  D.  1916;  Captain, 
Replacement  Hospital,  Camp  Crane, 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania. 

Rutherford,  Charles,  Ph.   G.   1916. 

Russell,  Charles  H.,  Law  1919;  Avia- 
tion Section,  American  Expedition- 
ary Forces. 

Russell,  Henry,  Arts  1921. 

Ryan,  Leonard  L.,  LL.  B.  1915;  Lieu- 
tenant,  Camp   Dodge,   Iowa. 

Ryan,  Leo  J.,  Arts  Faculty;  Aviation 
Section,   San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Ryan,  Leo  M.,  Arts;  Great  Lakes,  Ill- 
inois. 

Ryan,  Leo  R.,  A.  B.  1913;  Radio  Divi- 
sion, Great  Lakes,  Illinois. 

Ryan,  Mark  J.,  LL.  B.  1915. 

Ryder,  Frank  M.,  M.  D.  1915;  Lieuten- 
ant, Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Salerno,  John,  High  School  1919; 
Great  Lakes  Station,  Illinois. 

Sample,  Charles  B.,  Ph.  G.  1915;  Amer- 
ican  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Savage,  Frank  M.,  High  School  1909; 
110th  Engineers  Regiment,  Fort 
Sill,  Oklahoma. 

Sawicki,  Aloysius,  High  School  1919. 

Scanlan,  John,  A.  B.  1916;  Navy. 

Schaefer,  Robert  O.,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Schall,  Hillman,  High  School;  Great 
Lakes,  Illinois. 

Schall,  J.  Sidney,  D.  D.  S.  1915;  Lieu- 
tenant, Dental  Reserve. 

Schaller,  Fred  W.,  M.  D.  1918;  M.  R.  C. 

Schmidt,  Jos.  H.,  Arts;  Radio  School, 
Harvard  University. 

Schlick,  E.  H.,  Dentistry  1920;  Enlisted 
Medical   Reserve. 

Schroeder,  Clarence  H.,  Dentistry  1920; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Schwedhelm,  Albert,  Arts  1918;  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Forces. 

Schwertley,  Fred,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieuten- 
ant, Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 
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Scott,  Allen  M.,  Dentistry  1921;  Enlist- 
ed Medical  Reserve. 

Scott,  Arthur,  Dentistry  1919;  Regular 
Army. 

Scott,  Thomas  B.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 

Scott,  Winans,  Arts;  Camp  Cody,  New 
Mexico. 

Seaxs,  J.  D.,  M.  D.  1909,  Lieutenant, 
Camp  Travis,  Texas. 

Setz,  Louis  W.,  LL.  B.  1914;  Lieuten- 
ant, Fort  Crook,  Nebraska. 

Shackleford,  Henry  W.,  LL.  B.  1910; 
Aviation  Section,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Sheehan,  Francis  E.,  LL.  B.  1916; 
Squadron  51,  Aviation  Barracks, 
Berkeley,   California. 

Sheehy,  Cyril,  High  School;  Great 
Lakes,  Illinois. 

Sheehy,  John  P.,  M.  D.  1915;  Lieuten- 
ant, Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Shields,  Roland  D.,  LL.  B.  1912. 

Shillington,  Waldo  E.,  Law  1918; 
Aviation  Section. 

Shimerda,  Fred,  Ph.  G.  1913;  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas. 

Shook,  C.  F.,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieutenant, 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. 

Short,  Walter  W.,  Law  1917;  Regular 
Army. 

Showalter,  Paul  W.,  Law  1915;  Ser- 
geant, Camp  Cody,  New  Mexico. 

Sigler,  Marion  F.,  M.  D.  1916 ;  Lieuten- 
ant, Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Simm,  F.  R.,  D.  D.  S.  1916;  Lieuten- 
ant, Dental  Reserve. 

Simmons,  Ernest,  A.  B.  1913;  Lieuten- 
ant, Balloon  School,  Fort  Omaha. 

Silver,  Francis,  A.,  LL.  B.  1916;  Co. 
G.,  Ordnance  Supply  School,  Camp 
Hancock,  Georgia. 

Sindelar,  Adolph  G.,  Dentistry  1921; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Slepicka,  Robert,  Dentistry  1918;  Fort 
Warden,  Washington. 

Sly,  Earl,  Ph.  G.  1917;  Camp  Funston, 
Kansas. 

Smeal,  Jos.  S.,  M.  D.  1907;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Smyth,  Bernard,  Arts;  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Washington,  Maryland. 

Smyth,  Edward,  Arts  1917;  Tank  Ser- 
vice. 

Soat,  Raymond,  High  School;  Marines. 

Sobolik,  Charles  F.,  D.  D.  S.  1916; 
Lieutenant,  Dental  Reserve. 

Sorenson,  Walter,  D.  D.  S.  1914;  Cap- 
tain, Fort  Henry,  Maryland. 

Souders,  Harry  M.,  Dentistry  1920; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 


Soukup,  Emil  L.,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Spearman,  Ralston,  Arts  1919;  Ser- 
geant, Medical  Department,  Camp 
Dodge,  Iowa. 

Spence,,  A.  W.,  Law  1916;  Camp  Cody, 
New  Mexico. 

Spirek,  Joseph  P.,  Arts  1917;  24th  Co., 
Fort  McKinley,  Portland,  Maine. 

Spittler,  Felix,  Ph.  G.  1917;  Hospital 
Department,    Great    Lakes,    Illinois. 

Squires,  Harold,  Arts;  Lieutenant, 
Leon  Springs,  Texas. 

Srb.,  John  J.,  M.  D.  1915;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Standevan,  John  F.,  M.  D.  1911;  Lieu- 
tenant, 165th  Depot  Brigade,  Camp 
Travis,  Texas. 

Stanko,  Joseph,  Arts  1918;  American 
Expeditionary  Forces. 

Stapleton,  Harvey  B.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C.,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Stapenhorst,  T.  H.,  Law  1917;  Camp 
Joseph  E.  Johnson,  Florida. 

Stark,  Lucien,  M.  D.  1903;  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Stava,  Ralph  A.,  Dentistry,  1919;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Stejskal,  Frank  J.,  M.  D.  1906;  Lieu- 
tenant, Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Stevens,  Paul  T„  Law  1918;  Radio 
School,  Harvard  University. 

Stevens,  George,  M.  D.  1909;  Captain, 
M.  R.  Cm  American  Expeditionary 
Forces. 

Stewart,  Francis,  M.  D.  1908;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C. 

Stillman,  Walter,  Law  1916;  Lieuten- 
ant, Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Stoddard,  Glenn,  E.,  D.  D.  S.  1918; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Stodden,  Francis  J.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  Cm  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces. 

Storkan,  Louis  J.,  M.  D.  1913;  Lieu- 
tenant, Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Straetton,  Renier,  M.  D.  1915;  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander, Washington,  D.  C. 

Stuart,  Cecil,  High  School  1915 ;  Amer- 
ican  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Stuart,  Francis,  M.  D.  1908;  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Suber,  Elmer,  Arts. 

Sucha,  W.  L.,  M.  D.  1908;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  Cm  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Sugarman,  George  F.,  LL.  B.  1915; 
Lieutenant,  Camp  Custer,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 

Sullivan,  Harry  T.,  M.  D.  1918;  U.  S. 
N.  R. 

Stewart,  Ralph,  Ph.  G.,  1917. 
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Sullivan,  John  J.,  Law;  Leon  Springs, 
Texas. 

Supe,  Thomas  R.,  High  School  1915; 
American   Expeditionary  Forces. 

Swab,  Charles  M.,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieu- 
tenant, Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Swoboda,  Joseph  P.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieu- 
tenant, Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Sylver,  Thomas  J.,  Arts  1920;  Camp 
Pike,  Arkansas. 

Tamisea,  John  P.,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieu- 
tenant, France. 

Tancock,  Montagu  A.,  Law  1919;  Flight 
Lieutenant,   England. 

Taylor,  Frank  A.,  Dentistry,  1914; 
American   Expeditionary  Forces. 

Thompson,  Andrew,  Dentistry  1918; 
Enlisted   Medical   Reserve. 

Thompson,  Lloyd  G.,  LL.  B.  1915 
Aviation  Section,  American  Expe- 
ditionary  Forces. 

Thorns,  Albert  N.,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C. 

Thornton,  John  W.,  M.  D.  1899;  Major, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Thrane,  Walter,  High  School,  1915; 
Aviation,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

Ticknor,  Earl  V.,  Law  1918;  Camp 
Funston,  Kansas. 

Tillman,  Cornelius  M.,  High  School 
1914;  died  in  service. 

Tobin,  Frank  J„  Medicine  1919;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Tobin,  Thomas  F.,  Law  1918;  Lieuten- 
ant, Leon  Springs,  Texas. 

Torpy,  Thomas  W.,  Medicine  1919;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Travis,  J.  Clyde,  Law  1915;  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois. 

Traxler,  F.  J.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Traynor,  Raymond  L.,  Medicine  1919; 
Enlisted    Medical    Reserve. 

Tuttle,  Frank  E.,  Dentistry  1920;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Uebelacker,  William  M„  D  .D.  S.  1918; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Uren,  Claude  T.,  Medical  Faculty; 
Lieutenant,  Mineola,  Long  Island. 
New  York. 

Vandas,  George,  Ph.  G.  1916. 

Vandiver,  H.  A.,  Medicine  1921;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Van  Dusen,  Dana  B.,  Law;  Lieutenant, 
Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Van  Scoyac,  Guy,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieu- 
tenant, Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Vasko,  R.  Frank,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  Enlist- 
ed   Medical    Reserve. 

Viner,  Frank  J.,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 


Vetter,  James  G.,  Medicine  1921;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Voigt,  Frank,  D.  D.  S.  1915;  American 
Expeditionary  Forces. 

Vosika,  F.  G.,  M.  D.  1918;  M.  R.  C. 

Wachter,  Joseph  H.,  Dentistry  1919; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Wadley,  Melvin,  Ph.  G.  1917;  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey. 

Walsh,  Edmund,  High  School  1918; 
Aviation  Section. 

Walling,  Robert  J.,  Arts;  Balloon 
School,  Fort  Omaha. 

Walsh,  Louis  C,  Dentistry  1919;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Walters,  D.  B.,  D.  D.  S.  1916;  Lieuten- 
ant, Camp  Logan,  Texas. 

Walzem,  W.  A.,  D.  D.  S.  1912;  Captain, 
Camp  Logan,  Texas. 

Warshowsky,  Morris,  Arts;  Nebraska 
Base  Hospital  Unit  No.  49. 

Waters,  Leland  R.,  Law  1918;  Balloon 
School,  Fort  Omaha. 

Waters,  Wm.,  Arts;  Deming,  New 
Mexico. 

Webb,  Robert  J.,  LL.  B.  1914;  Band- 
master, 59th  Depot  Brigade,  Camp 
Funston,  Kansas. 

Weber,  Francis,  Arts  1918;  Columbus 
Barracks,  Ohio. 

Weber,  L.  C,  Ph.  G.  1914;  Fort  Omaha. 

Weigel,  B.  J.,  M.  D.  1917,  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Weisel,  Ben  O.,  Dentistry  1919;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Weisenhorn,  Paul  G.,  LL.  B.  1916; 
Lieutenant,  American  Expedition- 
ary Forces. 

Wells,  H.  L.,  M.  D.  1902;  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Welsh,  Edward,  High  School  1915; 
Lieutenant,  Balloon  School,  Fort 
Omaha. 

Whalen,  Edward,  Arts;   Marines. 

Whalen,  Frank  J.,  A.  B.  1906;  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Forces. 

Whalen,  George  L.  Arts  1904;  Fort 
Oglethorpe,  Georgia. 

White,  Ambrose,  High  School;  Great 
Lakes,  Illinois. 

Whalen,  John,  Arts  1916;  Lieutenant, 
Balloon   School,  Fort  Omaha. 

Whitcomb,  Glenn  p.,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieu- 
tenant, Fort  Riley,  Kansas 

Whitehead,  C.  E.,  M.  D.  1908;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 

Wilkinson,  J.  P.,  Medicine  1921;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Williams,  J.  B.,  M.  D.  1918;  U.  S.  N.  R. 

Williams,  Harry,  Arts;  Sergeant,  Camp 
Cody,  New  Mexico. 
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Wilson,  Bert,  Pharmacy  1918;  Camp 
Cody,  New  Mexico. 

Wilson,  E.  O.,  M.  D.  1909;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 

Wilson,  Ralph  T„  Arts  1920;  Ohio 
State  University  Balloon  School,  U. 
S.  N.  C. 

Wise,  Earl  E„  D.  D.  S.  1917;  Lieuten- 
ant, Dental  Reserve. 

Woolard,  Wm.  R.,  Arts;  Balloon 
School,  Fort  Omaha. 

Yates,  F.  C,  A.  B.  1908;  Lieutenant, 
Camp  Cody,  New  Mexico. 


Yocum,  Reuben,  High  School,  1915; 
Lieutenant,  Camp  Dix,  Texas. 

Young,  Bruce  G.,  Law  1917;  Regi- 
mental Band,  Camp  Dix,  New  Jersey. 

Young,  Clare  F.,  Law  1919;  Lieuten- 
ant, Camp  Doniphan,  Oklahoma. 

Young,  J.  J.,  M.  D.  1911;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Young,  J.  M.,  M.  D.  1898;  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Zehnpfennig,  Fred,  Dentistry  1919;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 
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COMMENCEMENT  INTRODUCTOI 

President  Francis  X.  McMenamy,  S.  J. 
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HIS  morning  the  University  is  holding  its  twenty- 
eighth  Annual  Exercises  of  Graduation.  There  are 
eighty  candidates  for  degrees,  forming  the  smallest 
class  that  has  been  presented  in  a  number  of  years. 
Enlistments  and  the  draft  have  made  heavy  demands 
on  the  membership  of  the  senior  classes  in  nearly 
all  departments  but  particularly  of  that  in  the  col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  where  the  numbers  have  dwin- 
dled almost  to  depletion.  This  of  course  was  expected  and  the 
University  has  no  regrets  to  express. 

However,  the  year  has  been  a  trying  one  not  because  of 
the  decline  in  the  enrollment  (about  35  per  cent  for  the  Univer- 
sity and  nigh  on  to  60  per  cent  for  the  College  of  Law),  but 
because  of  the  uncertainty  that  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  the 
authorities  and  of  the  student  body  and  especially  because  of 
the  withdrawal  of  a  number  of  instructors  and  professors  who 
thought  it  their  duty  to  give  their  services  to  the  Government. 
The  vacancies  thus  created  could  be  filled  only  in  a  few  in- 
stances, and  many  readjustments  had  to  be  made  to  meet 
emergencies.  Withal,  we  have  come  through  the  year  quite 
successfully,  without  impairing  the  continuity  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  courses.  This  happy  issue  has  been  due  in  great  part 
to  the  splendid  spirit  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  professors 
who  remained  in  undertaking  added  burdens.  To  them  I 
wish  to  express  the  profound  gratitude  of  the  University. 

It  will  be  in  place,  I  believe,  to  give  here  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  University's  practical  attitude  toward  the  war, 
and  to  this  end  I  shall  repeat  almost  verbatim  a  report  I  was 
asked  to  make  on  the  subject  some  months  ago.  In  the  first 
place,  the  professors  and  student  body  have  uniformly  shown 
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a  spirit  of  whole-hearted  loyalty  to  our  country's  cause.  As 
head  of  the  institution,  I  can  honestly  state  that  I  have  not 
heard  one  word  or  seen  one  action  on  the  part  of  a  single 
professor  or  student  which  could  be  construed  as  disloyal. 
Although  negative,  this  point  is  very  gratifying  when  we 
consider  the  numbers  involved.  Some  eight  hundred  of  the 
University's  young  men,  students  and  alumni,  are  now  in  the 
army  or  navy  or  other  departments  of  national  service.  Of 
these,  nine,  whose  names  we  have,  have  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  of  their  young  lives.  Nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
present  senior  classes  are  to  be  in  that  service  very  soon.  Some 
fifteen  of  our  professors  are  likewise  serving  under  the  na- 
tional colors.  Of  the  present  student  body,  practically  all 
the  members  of  the  medical  and  dental  colleges,  who  are  qual- 
ified for  service,  have  enlisted  in  their  respective  Reserve 
Corps.  Those  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  the  High  School 
have  been  under  military  training  during  the  year  to  be  the 
better  prepared  when  their  call  comes.  There  has  been  a  gen- 
erous response  on  the  part  of  professors  and  students  in  pro- 
moting the  various  campaigns  for  liberty  bonds,  for  the  Eed 
Cross,  for  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  other  war  funds.  Last 
summer  the  University  offered  her  physical  equipment  to  the 
Government  and  during  the  year  she  has  invested  nearly 
sixty  thousand  dollars  in  liberty  bonds.  In  a  word,  I  feel 
that  we  have  tried  to  put  our  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government.  For  this,  of  course,  the  University  does  not 
expect  any  special  encomium — for  just  now,  both  individuals 
and  institutions  must  realize  that  the  best  they  can  do  is  all 
too  little  when  measured  by  the  magnitude  of  the  issue  and 
the  pressing  urgency  of  the  hour. 

The  future  for  us,  of  course,  is  veiled  in  uncertainty;  but 
the  University  is  facing  that  uncertainty  with  confidence  and 
resolution.  Should  the  war  last  long  and  take  away  the  last 
young  man  from  her  class  rooms,  she  is  ready  to  make  the  sac- 
rifice as  only  mere  duty  and  not  generosity,  and  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  contribution  justly  expected  of  her,  toward  final  victory. 
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After  the  conferring  of  degrees,  President  McMenamy 
spoke  as  follows: 

"Felicitations  to  the  Class  of  1918, 1  am  to  leave  to  another 
who  will  offer  them  more  gracefully  than  I;  but  I  am  very 
eager  to  speak  a  word  of  gratitude  to  the  members  of  this 
class.  They  have  just  donated  to  the  University  as  their 
class  gift,  twenty-five  Endowment  Insurance  Policies,  each 
valued  at  one  thousand  dollars,  and  have  pledged  themselves 
to  maintain  the  premium.  In  this  they  are  following  the  lead 
of  the  Classes  of  1916  and  1917.  However,  the  gift  is  note- 
worthy in  face  of  the  fact  that  their  numbers  are  small  when 
compared  with  the  numbers  of  the  preceding  classes,  and  that 
during  the  past  year  a  heavy  drain  has  been  made  upon  their 
purse  by  reason  of  the  patriotic  drives  for  money.  Their 
gift,  therefore,  is  a  splendid  and  substantial  expression  of 
appreciation  for  what  the  University  has  done  for  them.  As 
indicative  of  the  fine  spirit  in  which  these  gifts  have  been 
made  during  the  past  years,  I  am  proud  to  announce  that  a 
number  of  the  boys  of  the  preceding  classes  who  are  gone 
to  France  have  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  the  University 
that  they  had  made  arrangements  for  the  annual  payment 
of  their  premium  in  the  event  that  they  would  lose  their  lives 
in  battle.' ' 

In  conferring  the  degree,  Doctor  of  Laws,  upon  Chief 
Justice  Smyth,  the  President  referred  to  him  as: 

"A  Jurist,  who  has  merited  the  esteem  of  the  people  of 
this  city  and  state,  and  a  place  in  the  forefront  of  his  profes- 
sion by  his  gifts  of  heart  and  brain,  and  by  his  single-minded 
search  for  justice. 

"A  Federal  Attorney,  who  by  his  splendid  success  in 
rescuing  millions  of  public  money  from  certain  interests 
strongly  protected,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  America  and 
won  her  applause. 

"A  Chief  Justice,  whose  understanding  of  the  law  and 
its  application  and  whose  uprightness  give  to  America  and  to 
the  world  renewed  faith  in  the  integrity  of  our  high  courts  of 
justice." 
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have  no  theological  technicalities  to  elaborate,  no 
religion  to  glorify  this  morning.  I  have  no  abstrac- 
tion to  offer  you,  but  I  feel,  looking  into  the  faces 
of  this  audience,  that  I  will  voice  my  own  sentiments, 
my  own  thoughts  and  their  thoughts  when  I  tell  you, 
the  graduating  class  of  this  year,  that  we  are  in- 
tensely interested  in  you,  first  for  yourselves,  sec- 
ondly for  the  University,  and  thirdly,  for  our  beloved 
country  over  which  the  Stars  and  Stripes  gloriously  float.  This 
morning  I  can  only  say  to  you  a  word  of  congratulation,  and 
hold  up  before  your  minds  an  ideal.  Men  say  that  the  world 
is  ruled  by  ideas.  That  is  only  partially  correct.  The  idea  is 
a  stationary  thing,  a  lifeless  thing,  but  the  idea  put  into  the 
concrete  makes  the  ideal,  and  to  the  graduation  class  of  1918 
I  would  say,  hold  up  the  ideal  of  Him  who  was  the  way,  the 
truth  and  the  light.    Can  you  get  any  better!    I  think  not. 

Second  thought — because  I  am  down  for  only  a  word :  Be 
progressive,  be  thorough.  If  you  plan  a  house  twenty  by 
thirty  feet  you  are  going  to  have  a  small  house,  because  you 
have  a  small  foundation.  If  you  plan  for  one  hundred  by  one 
hundred  you  will  have  a  larger  structure.  Make  your  founda- 
tion deep  and  broad  and  wide,  and  in  doing  so  you  will  only 
carry  out  the  principles  that  Creighton  has  given  you ;  rectitude 
of  the  individual  life,  sanctity  of  the  family,  civic  virtue ! 

We  in  this  country  may  differ  in  creed,  but  we  may  work 
and  do  work  in  harmony  for  the  common  interests  of  our  coun- 
try, than  which  there  is  none  other  under  God's  blessed  sky,  no 
other  country,  so  great  as  ours. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  words  of  Holy  Writ.  What  could  I 
have  done  more  for  my  vineyard  than  I  have  done  ?  God,  look- 
ing down  upon  this  world  might  say:  "What  could  I  have  done 
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for  any  land  more  than  I  have  done  for  the  land  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  in  its  vastness,  in  its  fertility,  in  its  wondrons 
freedom,  in  its  supreme  devotion  to  education,  in  its  respect  for 
personal  rights,  in  its  regard  for  the  home?"  No,  no  country! 
Some  may  not  agree  with  me  on  that,  but  it  doesn't  make  any 
difference,  it  is  my  opinion,  and  I  think  in  a  thesis  I  could 
prove  it. 

Love  this  country,  be  loyal  to  this  country,  as  the  grad- 
uates of  Creighton  in  the  past  have  been  loyal.  We  are  proud 
of  Creighton,  we  revere  the  graduates  of  past  years.  I  have 
met  them  in  many  walks  of  life.  I  have  noticed  that  the  badge 
of  Creighton  has  stood  for  personal  integrity,  has  stood  for 
thoroughness,  has  stood  for  consecration  to  high  ideals,  and  I 
say  today  in  the  presence  of  this  vast  assembly  gathered  here 
to  honor  you  of  the  graduating  class,  let  us  consecrate  ourselves 
and  you  to  Creighton,  this  product  of  the  busy,  genuine,  thor- 
ough-going West.  Let  us,  and  particularly  you  to  whom  the 
responsibility  will  be  given  today — let  it  be  your  aim,  as  I 
know  it  will  be,  to  be  loyal  to  everything  that  Creighton  stands 
for,  and  we,  your  friends,  who  look  proudly  into  your  faces  and 
wish  you  so  many  congratulations,  will  be  proud  of  the  class  of 
1918.  Creighton  will  be  proud  of  the  class,  and  our  own  beloved 
country,  at  the  present  in  so  tense  a  situation,  our  country  will 
stand  up  and  bless  you  and  give  thanks  to  God  that  on  this 
day  was  put  into  your  hands  the  diploma  of  the  great  university 
of  Creighton. 


A  SOUND  EDUCATION  AND  ITS 
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HERE   are   many  things   about  which   we   have   im- 
TP  perfect  notions,  albeit  they  seem  familiar.     Educa- 

tion is  one  of  them.  Its  activities  are  many,  widely 
different  in  their  nature  and  producing  results  rad- 
ically antagonistic.  When  we  speak  of  it,  we  usually 
think  of  a  school,  college  or  university,  as  if  that  was 
the  only  place  where  it  could  be  obtained.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  mistake.  Education  is  ubiquitous.  It  com- 
mences its  work  almost  with  the  moment  of  our  birth  and  con- 
tinues it  down  to  the  grave.  We  are  being  educated  during  every 
conscious  moment  of  our  lives.  Whether  we  work  or  play,  wheth- 
er we  are  in  the  shop  or  on  the  farm,  in  the  office  or  on  the  ball 
field,  we  are  being  educated.  Education  may  be  good  or  bad. 
The  place,  the  circumstances,  the  principles  or  ideals  which  it 
teaches,  determine  its  character.  It  attends  upon  the  thief  as 
it  does  upon  the  divinity  student.  It  may  lead  to  moral  de- 
struction or  to  eminence  and  splendor.  Give  a  man  a  bad 
education  and  he  may  become  an  embezzler,  a  murderer,  an 
enemy  of  virtue,  a  curse  to  society.  By  a  good  education  the 
path  to  probity,  exemplary  citizenship  and  purity  of  thought 
and  action  is  opened  wide.  It  has  been  said  that  the  mind  of  a 
youth  might  be  compared  to  a  block  of  newly  quarried  marble. 
Put  the  block  in  the  hands  of  an  unskilled  man  and  it  remains 
an  ugly  thing,  fit  only  for  an  obscure  place  in  some  great 
structure,  but  let  a  Phidias  or  a  Borglum  deal  with  it  and  it 
becomes  a  breathing  statue  whose  beauty  challenges  the  admira- 
tion of  men.  So  with  the  mind,  the  heart,  the  soul  of  man; 
improperly  educated,  they  lead  to  a  state  of  vulgarism,  if  not 

♦Chief  Justice,  Court  of  Appeals,  District  of  Columbia.  This  address 
was  delivered  at  the  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  University,  June  1, 
1918. 
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to  deeds  of  depravity  and  dishonor.  Sienkiewicz's  Petronins 
was  a  man  of  distorted  attributes.  Under  the  guidance  of  a 
proper  education  he  might  have  ascended  to  heights  where  men 
would  say  of  him :  ' '  How  like  a  god !  The  beauty  of  the  world ! 
The  paragon  of  animals !"  Germany  through  a  perverted 
education  led  her  sons  to  believe  that  to  them  belonged  the 
hegemony  of  the  world,  and  taught  them  that  frightfulness  and 
savagery  were  proper  means  by  which  to  attain  it.  As  a  con- 
sequence the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  world  is  ablaze  with 
war.  Eivers  of  human  blood  have  been  shed.  Miseries  unspeak- 
able accumulated.  The  art  and  beauty  of  ages  destroyed.  The 
lands  of  many  nations  drenched  with  the  tears  of  widows  and 
orphans,  and  Christian  civilization  itself  threatened.  The 
character  then  of  the  education  which  we  receive  is  all  import- 
ant and  nothing  overtops  it  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Man  is  a 
many-sided  creation.  If  you  develop  one  side  and  neglect  the 
other,  you  produce  a  lop-sided  man.  Each  side  must  be  given 
proper  attention  if  you  are  to  have  an  harmonious,  well- 
balanced  achievement.  With  truth  it  has  been  said  that  we  in 
this  country  only  too  often  sacrifice  "philosophy,  art  and  liter- 
ature to  requirements  of  a  merely  practical  and  civic  educa- 
tion, and  this  seems  to  be  the  trend  of  our  present  times.  But 
it  is  a  retrograde  tendency.  Men  argue  as  if  we  live  for 
factories,  banking  houses  and  other  institutions.  This  is  a 
mistake.  These  things  are  for  us."  "We  have  to  learn  that 
what  makes  a  millionaire  spoils  a  man."  "That  people  who 
think  trade  and  commerce  the  only  thing  needful  have  no 
permanent  place  in  history,  because  they  have  no  influence  in 
the  spiritual,  which  is  the  real  life  of  man."  Balzac  says: 
"Religious  education  is  the  great  principle  of  the  life  of 
society.     The  moral  dynamics  of  a  people  lies  in  its  religion." 

You,  my  friends,  are  fortunate  to  be  the  pupils  of  an 
institution  that  neglects  not  the  heart  while  giving  absorbing 
thought  to  the  brain.  It  looks  to  the  production  of  a  man  in 
whom  all  the  great  checks  and  balances  of  his  nature  are  duly 
cultivated — where  the  moral  element  is  trained  to  keep  con- 
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stant  watch  over  the  intellectual,  and  to  admonish  it  without 
ceasing  that  it  must  confine  its  activities  to  the  field  of  right- 
doing.  Every  man,  no  matter  where  educated,  has  standards 
of  conduct,  ideals.  By  them  he  judges,  consciously  or  sub- 
consciously, of  every  act  he  does.  Whether  a  boy  punches 
another  boy  in  the  nose  for  the  reason  that  he  has  offended 
him,  or  visits  his  companion  when  sick,  his  course  is  deter- 
mined by  some  standard.  He  indulges  in  the  punch  because 
by  his  standard  that  is  the  course  which  a  manly  boy  should 
take  in  view  of  the  other  boy's  conduct,  and  he  visits  the  sick 
in  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  his  sympathy. 

When  this  blighting  war  is  over  and  men  return  to  the 
avocations  of  peace,  great  problems,  economic,  social  and 
political,  will  present  themselves  for  solution.  Then  as  never 
before  will  there  be  supreme  need  for  men  well  grounded  in 
correct  fundamentals.  The  putterer,  the  quack,  the  wild 
dreamer  of  Godless  dreams,  must  not  be  allowed  to  seize  con- 
trol. Time-tried  principles  should  not  be  cast  aside  until  we 
are  sure  the  new  ones  proposed  are  workable.  The  wisdom 
of  ages  must  not  be  treated  as  a  negligible  thing. 

"What  man  would  be  wise  let  him  drink  of  the  river 
That  bears  on  its  waters  the  record  of  time. 
A  message  to  him  every  wave  can  deliver 
To  teach  him  to  creep  till  he  knows  how  to  climb." 

One  of  these  problems  will  be  the  correct  treatment  of 
the  relations  between  capital  and  labor. 

There  comes  to  us  across  the  water  sounds  that  are 
strange.  They  indicate  that  men  antagonistic  to  the  very 
foundations  upon  which  just  governments  must  rest,  unless 
the  experience  of  all  ages  is  cast  to  the  winds,  are  making 
themselves  heard  in  the  world.  These  men  have  had  a  chance 
in  Russia  to  demonstrate  that  their  dreams  could  be  realized, 
but  they  produced  only  a  debacle.  Not  only  that,  but  they 
made  it  clear  that  they  were  capable  of  base  ingratitude  and 
treachery.     The  entente  allies  had  helped  to  break  the  chains 
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which  bound  their  people  for  centuries,  unbarred  their  prison 
doors  and  dispelled  the  darkness  of  unspeakable  tyranny 
which  enveloped  them.  In  return  for  this,  those  leaders  basely 
deserted  the  benefactors  of  their  nation,  spurned  their  cause 
and  did  what  they  could  to  aid  their  enemies — enemies  that 
represented  a  barbarism  and  ruthlessness  the  equal  of  that 
from  which  the  Russian  people  had  just  been  rescued.  None 
the  less,  the  vicious  doctrine  of  the  cult  to  which  these  leaders 
belong  has  its  advocates  here.  How  far  honest  laboring  men 
of  this  country  have  been  impregnated  with  it,  no  one  can  tell 
at  this  time,  but  whether  much  or  little,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
right-thinking  and  patriotic  soul  to  do  everything  possible  to 
prevent  its  further  spread  and  eradicate  what  has  taken  hold. 

In  order  that  this  may  be  done,  however,  there  must  be 
a  new  alignment  between  employers  and  employees.  Justice 
has  not  sufficiently  characterized  their  relations  in  the  past. 
Capital  can  do  nothing  without  labor,  nor  can  labor  without 
capital.  One  is  the  complement  of  the  other.  Each  supplies 
the  instrumentalities  necessary  to  the  production  of  wealth. 
It  is  the  joint  output  of  the  two,  and  should  be  fairly  dis- 
tributed between  them — the  producing  factors.  Labor  is  not 
a  commodity  like  hogs  or  wheat.  When  you  engage  the 
service  of  a  human  being  you  secure  not  only  the  strength 
of  his  arm  but  also  that  of  his  brain.  For  this  he  is 
entitled  not  merely  to  the  lowest  compensation  for  which, 
under  the  law  of  competition,  he  can  be  secured,  but  to  a  just 
remuneration.  Society  and  religion  impose  upon  every  man 
certain  duties  of  the  highest  importance  with  respect  to  him- 
self and  his  family,  and  any  social  condition,  whether  the 
outcome  of  government  or  custom,  which  denies  him  the 
opportunity  to  earn  sufficient  to  discharge  properly  these 
duties,  is  wrong.  In  the  past  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
diagnose  the  condition  of  our  industrial  system,  the  plight  of 
the  millions  working  for  a  mere  pittance  was  shut  out  of 
vision  by  the  dazzling  light  that  came  from  favored  places 
and  gave  to  the  whole  scene  the  sheen  of  prosperity.     Great 
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wealth  and  much  poverty  do  not  presage  a  healthy  state.  No 
nation  can  be  happy  "  where  wealth  accumulates  and  men 
decay.' '  It  may  be  true  that  sometimes  "poverty  is  the  north 
wind  that  lashes  us  into  Vikings' '  but  it  fails  oftener,  far 
oftener,  than  it  succeeds.  Even  if  it  were  otherwise  it  would 
be  intolerance  when  it  proceeds  from  wrong.  Poverty,  says 
an  ancient  writer,  is  no  disgrace,  but  it  is  a  disgrace  not  to 
attempt  to  escape  from  it  when  we  can.  An  employer  who, 
because  he  has  the  power  by  reason  of  the  law  of  compensation 
or  otherwise,  appropriates  more  than  a  fair  part  of  the  wealth 
which  labor  produces,  takes  that  which  in  justice  does  not 
belong  to  him.  His  act  gains  no  sanctity  from  the  fact  that  he 
takes  it  by  virtue  of  a  contract,  if  that  contract  was  coerced 
by  necessity.  Our  standards  of  respectability  must  be  recast. 
The  skilled  mechanic  should  be  as  honored  in  the  community 
as  the  skilled  lawyer.  He  is  as  useful  and  his  avocation  should 
be  no  less  attractive:  But  it  is;  custom  and  education  have 
made  it  so. 

But  what  shall  be  the  remedy?  Not  sabotage  or  other 
vicious  practices  on  the  part  of  labor.  Laboring  men  must 
learn  that  the  law  of  justice  binds  them  as  it  does  their  em- 
ployers— that  they  must  keep  their  contracts  voluntarily 
entered  into  and  give  an  honest  day's  work  for  an  honest 
day's  pay.  And  employers  must  cease  to  think  of  the 
employee  as  a  chattel  fit  to  be  accorded  only  disdain  or  con- 
tempt. We  have  far  too  much  of  that  already.  Neither  the 
I.  W.  W.  nor  the  National  Manufacturers'  Association  has 
principles  capable  of  solving  the  difficulty.  It  will  require 
more  toleration  than  either  possesses.  We  have  made  provi- 
sion for  the  settlement  of  every  dispute  which  arises  between 
citizens,  except  those  affecting  capital  and  labor.  Those  we 
refer  to  the  arbitrament  of  economic  war  with  all  its  incon- 
veniences, losses  and  sufferings.  This  is  a  dark  blot  on  our 
•civilization  and  redounds  to  our  disgrace.  No,  this  great 
problem,  if  solved  correctly,  must  be  solved  by  the  application 
of  sound  principles  of  justice  and  economics  such  as  are 
taught  here  and  in  like  institutions. 
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Whatever  is  done  must  be  accomplished  through  the 
thing  called  government.  There  are  also  very  misleading 
ideas  about  this  thing.  Some,  like  Hobbs  and  Rousseau,  held 
that  society  is  the  result  of  agreement  between  men.  They 
profess  to  believe  that  there  was  a  period  in  man's  history 
when  there  was  no  such  thing  as  government;  that  men  at  one 
time  roamed  the  hillside  and  the  forest,  traveled  over  river 
and  sea  without  government  of  any  kind  to  restrain  or  protect 
them.  These  teachers,  however,  fail  to  give  the  time  or 
country  in  which  this  state  existed.  History  knows  nothing 
about  it.  There  never  was  a  period  when  man  was  not  sub- 
ject to  government,  whether  of  the  family,  the  tribe  or  the 
nation.  He  was  never  free  to  do  as  he  pleased  in  all  things; 
the  law  of  justice  bound  him  from  the  beginning.  When  per- 
sons speak  to  you  about  a  time  when  man  had  what  is  called 
natural  rights  unrestrained,  some  of  which,  they  say,  he  sur- 
rendered to  form  a  government,  they  talk  of  what  never 
existed.  Government  results  from  a  law  of  man's  nature 
which  impels  him  to  live  in  the  company  of  his  fellow  beings. 
He  cannot  live  alone.  To  compel  him  to  do  so  would  be  to 
inflict  upon  him  great  punishment.  Living  together,  men  must 
have  rules  of  conduct  to  which  obedience  is  imperative.  With- 
out such  rules  there  would  be  chaos.  The  power  which  makes 
these  rules  and  enforces  them  is  called  government.  Man  has 
the  right  to  choose  his  own  form  of  government,  but  he  cannot 
live  without  some  form.  Against  this  his  nature  would  protest. 
Since  government  is  by  man's  nature  necessary,  obedience  to 
its  dictates  is  equally  necessary  and  therefore  there  rests  upon 
every  man  the  moral  duty  to  obey  just  laws  made  by  govern- 
ment. 

This  requires  that  of  which  we  possess  but  little  in  our 
country,  namely,  respect  for  authority.  It  is  too  often  thought 
the  proper  thing  to  flout  authority  and  hold  in  disregard,  if  not 
contempt,  those  who  exercise  it.  Yet  without  it  there  is  no 
protection  for  our  homes,  our  business,  our  persons  or  our 
families.      Destroy    authority    and    you    have    lost    the    thing 
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which  gives  property  and  liberty  value.  Of  what  account 
would  be  that  home,  that  farm,  that  mighty  factory,  if  it  were 
not  for  authority?  Men  strive  to  accumulate  property  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  Some  acquire  much  and  some 
little,  but  much  or  little,  it  would  be  of  small  value  unless 
protected  by  authority.  In  every  other  sphere  of  action  that 
we  know  anything  about,  whether  we  look  into  the  heavens 
or  delve  into  the  earth,  we  find  order  the  result  of  regnant 
authority.  It  is  a  part  of  the  divine  scheme  that  authority 
should  be  everywhere,  and  he  who  seeks  to  destroy  it  rebels 
against  that  plan  and  must  pay  the  price.  No  state  can  live 
without  authority,  respected  and  enforced.  We  see  a  tragic 
example  of  the  denial  of  this  in  Russia.  A  great  army  fight- 
ing in  the  cause  of  broadest  liberty  that  ever  challenged  man 
to  combat,  robbed  of  authority,  faded  like  chaff  before  the 
wind.  Freedom,  which  came  out  of  the  cellars,  the  dungeons 
and  subterranean  ways  of  Russia,  moved  in  the  sunshine 
for  a  little  while,  brought  gladness  to  the  hearts  of  millions, 
broke  the  locks  of  Siberia  and  gave  back  life  to  countless 
thousands  of  that  unhappy  country,  has  been  seized  and 
crushed  by  a  cruel  monster.  This  is  all  the  consequence  of 
her  having  rejected  authority. 

No  phrase  has  been  more  misunderstood  than  the  one  in 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  which  says  that  all  men  are 
created  equal — not  free  and  equal  as  it  is  sometimes  wrritten. 
Of  course,  if  all  men  are  equal  in  every  respect,  there  can  be 
no  authority,  for  authority  implies  superiority  in  one  or  more, 
at  least  for  a  time.  The  phrase  in  the  great  Declaration  does 
not  have  such  a  meaning.  It  refers  to  equality  before  the 
law  and  equality  of  opportunity.  Thus  understood  it  enun- 
ciates a  tenet  of  true  liberty.  The  false  conception  must  be 
destroyed  and  the  true  one  substituted.  Unless  there  is 
instilled  into  our  youth  respect  for  properly  constituted 
authority,  danger  must  continue  to  menace  our  liberties.  They 
must  be  taught,  as  they  are  being  taught  here,  that  to  obey 
whole-heartedly  those  whom  the  people  have  vested  with  their 
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authority,  for  it  comes  immediately  from  the  people,  is  not 
belittling  but  a  virtue  which  wins  the  sanction  of  patriotism. 
The  times  call  for  men  who  think  according  to  standards  that 
ring  true.  Men  are  breaking  away  from  the  old  moorings 
without  knowing  where  to  find  new  ones.  Wild  theories  of 
economics,  morals  and  statecraft  are  being  pushed  forward 
by  persons  who  leave  God  out  of  the  reckoning  and  bow  at 
the  shrine  of  materialism.  We  must  get  God  back  into  our 
affairs  and  re-establish  the  empire  of  His  justice.  The 
scholar,  the  man  who  has  been  properly  educated,  is  going  to 
have  a  heavy  task  to  perform  in  the  near  future  if  liberty  is 
to  be  preserved.    And  what  is  the  world  bereft  of  liberty? 

"Tis  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  life  its  luster  and  perfume, 
And  we  are  weeds  without  it." 

But  there  is  another  problem  which  strikes  closer  if  pos- 
sible to  the  vitals  of  our  nation  than  those  which  I  have  just 
been  discussing.  Hatred  of  our  institutions  stalks  the  land. 
It  must  be  suppressed.  Who  are  these  men  who  burn  down 
elevators,  blow  up  our  factories,  poison  our  soldiers,  breed 
discord  among  our  laboring  men,  spit  upon  our  flag,  teach 
governmental  theories  antagonistic  to  ours?  Who,  I  ask, 
are  the  men  who  slink  along  in  the  darkness  and  work  disaster 
to  the  means  provided  by  the  nation  for  the  support  of  our 
armies,  fighting  in  the  cause  of  the  enfranchisement  of  men 
everywhere.  They  desire  the  slaughter  of  your  brothers,  your 
sons  and  my  sons,  the  destruction  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  establishment  in  its  place  of  a  brutal  autocracy 
which  knows  no  pity,  outrages  pure  womanhood  with  impunity, 
laughs  to  scorn  plighted  faith,  attacks  in  the  dark  with  cow- 
ardly cunning,  bayonets  innocent  babes  Cromwell-like,  and 
blasphemes  the  Most  High  by  claiming  a  special  partnership 
with  God  in  all  this  hellish  work.  I  say  who  are  these  men? 
Whence  did  they  come  and  why  are  they  here?  They  came 
because  the  nation,  prepared  from  the  beginning  by  a  benign 
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providence  as  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  the  world,  bid 
them  come.  Promised  them  freedom,  opportunity  and  re- 
deemed the  promise!  They  came,  I  say,  and  accepted  every- 
thing we  had  to  give.  We  asked  in  return  only  respect,  admira- 
tion and  love  for  our  institutions.  This  they  refuse  and  in  the 
hour  of  our  distress  seek  to  cripple  us  and  bring  misery 
unspeakable  to  our  homes  in  the  death  of  our  sons  and  our 
brothers.  We  have  generously  given  them  the  franchise,  and 
permitted  them  to  sit  in  our  city  councils,  state  and  national 
legislatures.  All  this  we  have  done  on  the  theory  that  when 
they  formally  renounced  allegiance  to  all  foreign  princes  and 
potentates  they  meant  it;  that  there  was  no  mental  reserva- 
tion. This  power  which  we  gave  them  upon  those  assumptions 
is  now  being  used  or  threatened  against  men  who  are  every 
day  fearlessly  proving  their  patriotism.  Economic  injury, 
political  destruction,  are  threatened.  Intimidation  of  every 
kind  is  resorted  to  whenever  it  can  be  done  with  safety  to 
those  who  engage  in  it.  They  have  used  the  franchise  with 
which  we  clothed  them  to  enter  our  schools  and,  with  aston- 
ishing effrontery,  there  antagonize  the  genius  of  our  institu- 
tions and  attempt  to  tear  down  the  ideals  of  Washington, 
Lincoln  and  Wilson,  and  substitute  therefor  the  liberty- 
destroying  and  immoral  theories  of  Potsdam. 

Shall  you  permit  these  enemies  of  our  nation  to  retain 
the  franchise?  Or  shall  you  wrest  it  from  them  and  keep 
it  away  until  they  have  proven  incontestably  that  they  are 
worthy  of  it?  To  recall  it  will  require  sturdy  characters 
guided  by  inflexible  ideals.  Are  you  ready  for  this  service 
to  your  country,  necessary,  absolutely  necessary,  to  her  con- 
tinued existence.  Byron  said:  "When  falls  the  Coliseum 
Rome  shall  fall;  when  Rome  falls — the  world/ '  And  may 
we  not  say,  when  falls  this  government,  liberty  shall  fall; 
when  liberty  falls — the  pillar  of  man's  earthly  hopes.  But 
remember  always,  and  be  encouraged  by  the  thought,  "That 
God  stands  within  the  shadow  keeping  watch  above  his  own." 

Timorous  politicians  stand  in  awe  of  the  vote  of  these 
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men  after  the  war  is  over.  They  fear  its  effects  even  while 
the  war  rages.  For  a  miserable  office  or  a  contemptible 
party  advantage,  they  keep  strict  guard  over  their  conduct 
so  that  they  will  not  appear  too  harsh  in  dealing  with  these 
enemies  of  their  country.  As  men  cannot  serve  God  and 
Mammon,  neither  can  they  serve  country  and  disloyalty.  Let 
the  men  who  traffic  with  treason  be  marked  for  political 
destruction  by  every  true  American. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me,  I  would  not  close  the  door 
of  opportunity  to  any  of  the  oppressed  of  the  world.  I  would 
still  have  Columbia  invite  all  to  come  as  of  old.  But  I  would 
erect  on  our  shores  an  altar  of  consecration  and  no  one  would 
be  permitted  to  pass  beyond  until  he  had  on  bended  knees 
before  that  altar  pledged  his  heart,  his  soul  and  all  his  being 
in  everlasting  loyalty  to  our  institutions.  We  want  the  indus- 
try, the  art,  the  literature,  the  science,  the  philosophy,  of  the 
old  world,  if  it  comes  under  proper  conditions.  But  we  will 
have  none  of  it  whether  it  comes  from  exchange  professors, 
obsequious  Americans  or  otherwise,  if  we  must  take  with  it 
the  poison  which  would  corrode  our  ideals.  Their  integrity 
must  be  preserved  untarnished,  no  matter  what  the  cost.  And 
to  this  splendid  work  of  preservation  the  college  men  of  the 
country  must  dedicate  themselves  as  did  the  knights  of  old 
to  chivalry.  Remember  you  cannot  be  loyal  to  the  ideals  of 
Prussia  and  of  America.  Between  Potsdam  and  Washington 
there  is  an  eternal  conflict. 

Men  may  come  here  and  work  for  the  liberty  of  the 
country  which  they  left.  Liberty  everywhere  is  the  same.  It 
is  not  inconsistent  with  good  citizenship  in  this  country  to 
strive  for  the  establishment  of  liberty  wherever  man  has  a 
habitat,  nor  is  it  objectionable  that  men  teach  their  children 
here  the  glory  of  their  race,  its  achievements  in  commerce, 
art,  learning,  religion— things  that  ennoble.  All  such  matters, 
proper  in  themselves,  may  be  taught  here,  but  those  theories 
which  are  out  of  joint  with  our  institutions,  with  the  genius  of 
our  liberty,  whether  they  be  the  cult  of  Marx  or  the  Kultur 
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of  Prussia,  must  cease  their  propaganda  in  this  country,  and 
never  resume  it. 

We  want,  however,  genuine  patriots,  men  whose  love  of 
country  is   based   on  an  intelligent   conception   of   what   our 
country  is.     Spurious  patriots  must  be  tabooed.     In  the  years 
gone  by,  even  down  to  the  recent  past,  we  have  been  cursed 
with  a  cult  that  made  patriotism  its  shibboleth.     Their  minds 
were   too   small  to   grasp   the   exalted   spirit  of  the   freedom 
which    permeates    the    nation,    created    by    Washington    and 
saved  by   Lincoln.     They   impudently   lifted   themselves   into 
the  judgment  seat  and  from  there  uttered  edicts  of  condem- 
nation against  a  large  body  of  their  fellow  citizens,  branding 
them  as  dangerous  Americans.     Today  the  men  thus  stigma- 
tized are  proving  the  baseness  of  the  charge  by  their  striking 
devotion   to    the   nation   in    the   hour   of   peril.      Constituting 
about  14  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  country,  they  have 
ungrudgingly   contributed   almost   40   per   cent   of   the    entire 
force  that  has  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  colors.     This  kind 
of  patriotism  rings   true,  while   the  patriotism  of   their  tra- 
ducers  was  false.    It  was  not  patriotism  but  malignant  bigotry. 
And  what  a  hateful  thing  is  bigotry.    As  Charles  Phillips,  that 
noted  son  of  Erin,  once  said:   "She  has  no  head,  and  can  not 
think ;  she  has  no  heart,  and  can  not  feel ;  when  she  moves  it  is 
in  wrath;  when  she  pauses,  it  is  amid  ruin;  her  prayers  are 
curses,  her  communion  is  death,  her  vengeance  is  eternity,  her 
decalogue  is  written  in  the  blood  of  her  victims."     She  does 
not  belong  in  these  United  States.     True  Americanism  is  not 
measured  by  her  obnoxious  standard.    He  who  loves  his  country 
next  to  his   God  is  a  patriot  no   matter  at  what   shrine   he 
worships. 

To  you  graduates,  a  special  word,  for  after  all  this  occasion 
is  yours.  You  are  to  leave  this  institution  today,  but  not 
forever.  You  will  come  back  occasionally  to  revive  old  mem- 
ories and  renew  your  college  spirit.  It  will  do  you  good.  Dr. 
Johnson  tells  us  that  no  man  can  stand  on  the  plains  of 
Marathon  without  having  his  patriotism  aroused,  or  wander 
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over  the  islands  of  Iona  without  feeling  his  piety  intensified. 
And  who  that  has  read  it  will  ever  forget  that  beautiful 
apostrophe  to  Louvain  by  the  rarely  gifted  Bishop  Spaulding? 
He  said:  "0  solemn  groves  that  lie  close  to  Louvain  *  *  * 
whose  air  is  balm  and  whose  murmuring  winds  sound  like  the 
voice  of  saints  and  sages  whispering  down  the  galleries  of 
time.  How  many  a  one,  heavy  and  despondent  in  the  narrow, 
lonesome  path  of  duty,  has  remembered  you,  and  moved 
again  in  unseen  worlds  upheld  by  faith  and  hope!"  Poor, 
unoffending  Louvain,  innocent  victim  of  the  heartless  Kultur 
of  Prussia. 

Never  quite  forget  your  Alma  Mater.  She  will  not  for- 
get you.  Her  guiding  hand,  though  invisible,  will  be  with  you 
all  through  life.  You  should  always  respond  to  its  touch. 
If  you  do,  the  sound  principles  you  have  learned  at  her  feet 
will  never  cease  to  influence  you.  She  has  shown  you  the 
way  that  leads  to  the  eminence  of  knowledge.  You  must  ad- 
vance or  retrograde;  you  can  not  stand  still.  But  remember 
that  there  is  no  progress  without  labor.  I  care  not  what 
your  aptness,  your  genius,  may  be,  if  you  are  lazy  you  will 
fail.  This  is  the  testimony  of  all  experience.  It  matters  not 
that  appearances  may  indicate  otherwise.  There  is  but  one 
path  that  leads  to  success  and  that  is  the  path  of  labor. 
Some,  because  of  natural  gifts,  may  travel  more  rapidly  than 
others,  but  all  must  travel  it.  The  divine  sentence  that  in  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shall  thou  eat  bread,  is  as  applicable  to  the 
man  who  works  with  his  brains  as  to  the  one  who  labors  with 
his  hands. 

Be  men  and  women  of  high  principle.  Whether  in  your 
business  relations  or  in  the  performance  of  your  civic  duties 
never  depart  from  those  principles  which  you  imbibed  here, 
but  broaden  them  with  the  increasing  years  as  much  as  you 
can.  Do  not  desert  your  books;  renew  their  acquaintance  at 
least  for  a  short  time  every  day.  They  will  repay  your  efforts 
a  thousandfold,  for  "the  world  holds  nothing  more  precious 
or   more   beautiful   than    a   cultivated    intellect."     You    have 
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learned  nothing  here  but  what  is  intensely  American.  In 
your  respective  communities  be  apostles  preaching  that  Amer- 
icanism wherever  opportunity  permits.  You  have  been 
trained  to  be  leaders;  do  not  through  indifference  prove  rec- 
reant to  your  duty.  If  you  do  not  lead,  some  one  else  will, 
and  the  result  may  be  disastrous  to  your  community.  Do  not 
forget  that,  in  the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  "The  foundation  of  a  Eepublic  is  in  the  virtue 
of  its  citizens.  They  are  at  once  sovereigns  and  subjects.  As 
the  foundation  is  undermined,  the  structure  is  weakened.  When 
it  is  destroyed,  the  fabric  must  fall.  Such  is  the  voice  of  uni- 
versal history.' '  (21  Wall.  450.)  Truer  words  were  never 
spoken.  Who  shall  preserve  the  virtue  of  our  citizenship  if  not 
persons  educated  as  you  have  been!  The  work  before  you  is  a 
splendid  one.    I  know  you  will  perform  it  faithfully  and  well. 
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AMERICAN  BUSINESS  AND  THE 
CHINESE  MARKET 

*  Joseph  J.  Gilmore 


HE  opportunities  for  very  profitable  business  now 
within  the  grasp  of  the  American  manufacturers  are 
large,  in  fact  too  large  to  be  adequately  treated  in 
a  short  article.  However,  some  good  may  come  from 
a  sketch  picture  of  business  conditions  past  and 
present  in  this  vast  new  republic. 

The  American  business  man  has  figured  prom- 
inently in  affairs  from  the  beginning  of  contact  be- 
tween the  Oriental  and  Western  civilization  along  the  coast  of 
China.  For  a  number  of  years  the  American  was  a  strong  com- 
petitor for  first  place  commercially,  but  during  the  past  three 
decades  he  has  lost  footing  steadily.  This  condition  of  affairs 
was  becoming  more  acute  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
world  war.  The  swift  advance  of  both  the  Japanese  and  the 
German  business  combined  relegated  the  Americans  to  an  un- 
enviable position. 

The  explanation  of  this  retrograde  movement  on  the  part 
of  Americans  is  more  or  less  satisfactory,  as  an  explanation, 
from  two  causes.  The  American  Government's  policy  in  the 
past  and  today  is  to  assist  any  company  or  individual  in  obtain- 
ing his  or  its  rights  once  the  business  has  been  secured.  Under 
the  treaty  system  no  one  but  an  official  of  the  diplomatic  service 
may  call  upon  a  Chinese  official  unless  the  official  may  wish  to 
forego  his  political  rights.  Some  governments  in  dealing  with 
China  instruct  their  diplomatic  representatives  to  see  that  their 
business  men  obtain  interviews  where  business  may  be  obtained. 
In  other  words  a  consular  agent  is  sent  with  the  business  man 
to  the  various  offices  of  the  Chinese  e-overnment  to  make  sure 
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that  he  gets  an  audience.  This  barrier  is  almost  insurmountable 
without  government  aid  and  such  aid  is  not  forthcoming  for 
Americans.  This  state  of  affairs  is  of  course  a  hindrance  to 
government  business  only ;  however  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
Chinese  government  business  in  buying  materials  and  making 
loans  is  worthy  of  the  best  attention  of  our  largest  manufactur- 
ers and  financiers. 

As  for  commercial  relations  between  the  Chinese  business 
man  and  the  American  importer  and  exporter  we  find  that  a 
vast  majority  of  our  large  concerns  leave  their  agencies  in  the 
hands  of  European  establishments.  The  European  places  orders 
or  accepts  orders  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  when  it  is 
impossible  to  serve  his  own  nationals  first.  Aside  from  this 
self-imposed  obstacle,  the  American  is  slow  to  learn  how  to  pack 
goods  for  export.  The  writer  has  had  experience  in  the  import 
of  goods  from  America,  England  and  Germany.  Could  the 
American  manufacturer  see  his  cargo  arrive  in  China  he  might 
reform  but  letter  writing  seems  to  have  no  effect  upon  him. 

The  European  extends  to  the  Chinese  business  man  a  liberal 
credit  where  large  business  is  done.  This  credit  is  guaranteed 
to  the  foreigner  by  the  "  compradore ' '  and  it  is  rarely  that 
losses  occur.  Interest  is  added  to  the  charges  for  the  time 
allowed  but  such  charges  are  never  at  so  high  a  rate  as  the 
Chinese  is  able  to  obtain  on  loans  made  locally.  The  American 
on  the  other  hand  asks  for  his  money  at  sight  or  at  most  60  to 
90  days  after  sight.  Allowing  for  two  months  voyage  the  real 
credit  extended  is  30  days.  This  credit  is  a  very  large  item  in 
the  Chinese  trade  and  the  Europeans  use  it  to  gain  and  hold 
the  largest  part  of  the  trade  in  imports.  Since  the  war  started 
the  Europeans  have  been  unable  to  supply  the  markets  and  the 
Americans  have  done  little  to  take  their  place  in  the  commercial 
field.  True  we  have  a  large  number  of  traveling  salesmen  and 
a  few  companies  have  opened  offices  in  Shanghai.  We  have 
seen  clerks  in  established  concerns  go  to  America  during  the 
past  two  years  and  return  as  the  managing  directors  of  com- 
panies advertised  to  supply  anything  from  a  cake  of  soap  to  a 
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our  liberty,  whether  they  be  the  cult  of  Marks  or  the  Kultur 
When  the  world  war  closes  these  companies  will  close  also  and 
at  a  loss  to  the  financial  backers. 

We  have  seen  offices  opened  in  China  by  American  concerns 
with  a  staff  sent  from  home  to  take  charge.  The  staff  labors  at 
a  terrible  disadvantage  because  they  have  never  done  business 
with  the  Chinese.  Without  this  experience  the  chances  of  profit- 
able business  are  poor  and  on  the  other  hand  where  orders  are 
taken  the  losses  may  be  heavy.  A  knowledge  of  Chinese  business 
methods  is  essential  to  success. 

Equally  essential  is  a  knowledge  of  money  exchange.  China 
has  undoubtedly  the  most  complicated  monetary  system  in  the 
world.  The  unit  of  money  has  not  the  same  value  in  the  various 
provinces,  nor  has  the  bank  note  issued  by  the  foreign  banks  a 
universal  value.  A  ten  dollar  note  issued  by  a  foreign  bank  in 
Shanghai  is  not  worth  face  value  in  a  branch  of  that  bank  in 
Tientsin  or  Hankow.  Silver  dollars  are  coined  by  many  prov- 
inces and  have  face  value  only  in  the  province  where  minted. 
The  paper  notes  issued  by  the  native  banks  are  fluctuating  in 
value  at  all  times  and  at  the  present  time  we  have  the  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  China  head  office  in  Peking  being  taken  at  65  per  cent 
face  value.  Added  to  this  we  have  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  price 
of  silver  wired  to  China  every  day  from  London. 

The  American  exporter  to  succeed  quickly  should  send  his 
representative  to  China,  establish  an  office,  put  in  a  stock  of 
goods  suitable  for  the  markets  and  replenish  the  stock  in  hand 
and  add  other  lines  as  fast  as  requested  by  his  trusted  agent. 
The  firm  able  to  supply  from  stock  is  sure  to  get  the  business  and 
at  a  higher  figure  than  the  firm  which  must  indent  and  wait  from 
three  to  six  months  for  stock  arrival.  This  is  true  of  course  in 
lines  which  are  constantly  in  demand  in  the  Chinese  markets. 

Several  American  companies  started  their  business  in  the 
right  way  and  they  are  now  reaping  the  benefits  of  their  efforts. 
Yet  the  number  of  American  companies  in  China  as  compared 
with  those  of  other  nations  is  regrettable.  At  the  same  time 
you  will  find  every  English  and  German  company  advertising 
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from  one  to  ten  American  agencies.  It  would  seem  that  such 
conditions  are  to  continue  after  war  as,  so  far  as  we  know,  no 
move  of  importance  in  the  way  of  a  remedy  has  been  undertaken 
by  Americans. 

The  Japanese  are  taking  every  advantage  of  the  present 
disturbed  condition  and  the  European  is  being  treated  to  the 
methods  learned  in  the  school  of  cruel  experience  by  Japan. 
Commercially  the  Japanese  can  never  do  large  injury  because 
of  lack  of  resources  and  finances.  Their  efforts  to  have  some 
control  in  the  handling  of  American  investments  in  China  is 
a  danger  to  be  guarded  against.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
gain  such  power  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  individual 
Americans  of  high  standing  were  hoodwinked  into  supporting 
these  advances. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  civil  war  going  on  in  China 
and  considering  the  number  of  armed  men  on  each  side  the 
bloodshed  and  fighting  has  been  very  small.  The  cause  of  the 
conflict  between  the  north  and  the  south  is  based  in  the  selfish- 
ness of  officialdom  and  the  divergent  views  as  to  how  a  republic 
can  be  run  successfully.  One  out  of  a  thousand  of  the  Chinese 
officials  may  have  some  knowledge  of  republics  and  it  is  difficult 
to  prophesy  what  style  of  government  will  be  finally  established 
firmly  in  the  Orient.  It  is  evident  that  there  will  be  no  peace 
in  China  before  the  European  war  is  over  and  foreign  govern- 
ments are  able  to  give  more  attention  to  Chinese  affairs. 

The  Chinese  are  well  disposed  toward  Americans  and  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  leaning  on  the  American  Government  for  sup- 
port when  some  less  scrupulous  neighbors  take  undue  advant- 
ages. Golden  opportunities  are  slipping  through  the  fingers  of 
the  American  manufacturers.  The  traveling  salesman  is  doing 
well  but  with  his  head  office  in  Shanghai  instead  of  New  York 
he  would  be  able  to  treble  his  orders.  Efforts  are  being  made 
by  Americans  in  China  to  benefit  by  the  present  conditions  but 
to  what  extent  the  business  men  in  America  are  reaching  out  to 
assist  we  do  not  know.  The  Chinese  market  is  one  "war  baby" 
which  so  far  has  received  only  orphan-home  attention. 
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While  every  American  in  China  is  praying  for  the  success 
of  the  American  Army  he  is  also  praying  that  the  American 
Government  and  American  business  men  will  work  together  to 
secure  our  commercial  supremacy  among  a  people  anxious  to 
reciprocate  in  every  way. 
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THE  HONOR  SYSTEM  IN  COLLEGES 

*B.  P.  Costello,  S.  J. 
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UCH  has  been  written  of  late,  especially  in  scholastic 
JV|  circles,  on  the  question  of  the  Honor  System  in  Col- 

leges. What  a  few  years  ago  had  been  a  topic  of 
student  speculation  has  evolved  into  a  practical  prob- 
lem for  faculty  legislation.  Such  proportions,  in 
fact,  has  this  question  assumed  in  the  public  mind 
during  the  past  few  years  as  to  invest  it  with  the 
honors  of  a  modern  educational  discovery.  Of  course 
the  underlying  idea  is  not  at  all  new,  although  it  has  been  fur- 
bished up  a  bit  to  attract  public  attention.  A  few  words  regard- 
ing the  origin  of  the  honor  system  will  reveal  the  truth  of  this 
statement. 

The  word  "origin"  is  not  a  very  happy  choice.  Strictly 
speaking  the  honor  system  had  no  origin,  at  least  as  something 
distinct  from  existing  social  conditions.  It  was  rather  a  mani- 
festation of  these  conditions,  an  heirloom  of  a  once  existing 
social  fabric,  a  very  salient  feature  of  which  it  still  in  part 
emphasizes.  I  refer  to  social  conditions  existing  in  the  south- 
ern states,  and  in  particular  to  the  code  of  honor  there  accepted, 
previous  to  the  Civil  War. 

It  is  in  the  South,  then,  that  we  first  find  anything  like  a 
formal  honor  system.  The  University  of  Virginia  claims  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  to  inaugurate  such  a  system.  From 
this  university  it  was  gradually  introduced  into  other  southern 
colleges.  Only  later  on  did  it  make  its  way  across  the  Mason- 
Dixon  Line.  Prominent  among  northern  colleges  to  adopt  the 
system  was  Princeton.  Today  some  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
institutions  of  learning  have  a  formal  honor  system.  Of  these 
about  forty-five  are  situated  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  south 
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of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line.  In  New  England  there  are  five  or 
six  institutions  having  a  formal  honor  system.  The  remaining 
institutions,  which  have  adopted  it,  are  scattered  more  or  less 
evenly  throughout  the  United  States. 

Before  discusing  the  reasons  usually  advanced  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  of  the  honor  system,  a  hurried  glance  over  what 
might  be  called  the  " externals' '  of  the  system  will  no  doubt 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  Making  due  allowance  for  peculiar 
conditions  inherent  in  respective  educational  institutions,  these 
externals  are  more  or  less  the  same  in  all.  Three  main  features 
stand  out  rather  prominently  in  practically  all  the  colleges  where 
the  system  has  been  adopted.  These  are,  first,  the  absence  of 
faculty  supervision  while  the  examinations  are  going  on ;  second, 
the  written  pledge  certifying  that  the  student  has  made  use  of 
no  unfair  means  in  writing  the  examination ;  third,  the  trial  by 
the  student  body  in  the  case  of  such  students  as  have  been  found 
guilty  of  cheating  during  the  examinations. 

For  five  out  of  every  seven  days  during  the  scholastic  year 
the  teacher's  presence  during  class  recitations,  tests  and  the 
like,  is  the  accepted  rule.  On  the  final  examination  day  this 
rule  must  not  hold.  The  professor  must  be  absent  either  phys- 
ically or  at  least  morally.  He  is  an  unwelcome  element.  In 
certain  colleges,  it  is  true,  the  professors  preside  during  the 
examination,  but  only  to  lend  dignity  to  the  occasion.  This, 
however,  is  the  exception,  which  as  the  old  dictum  has  it,  but 
proves  the  rule. 

The  really  distinctive  element  of  the  honor  system  is  what  is 
known  as  the  written  pledge.  At  the  beginning  of  examination 
a  statement  somewhat  like  the  following  is  given  to  each  student : 
* '  This  is  to  certify  that  I,  the  undersigned,  have  neither  received 
from  nor  given  assistance  to  any  student  in  the  course  of  this 
examination. ' '  At  the  end  of  the  examination  the  pledge  is 
signed  and  handed  in  together  with  the  examination.  The  above 
given  formula  is  the  usual  one.  In  some  colleges  however,  the 
clause  "nor  given  assistance  to  another  student,' '  is  frequently 
omitted,  since  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  underlying  idea  of 


J.  CORNISH,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  participated  in 
the  recent  Commencement  Exercises. 
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the  honor  system  precludes  any  assistance  being  given  to  another 
student. 

A  third  feature  of  the  honor  system  is  the  student  trial 
board.  Five  members  selected  from  the  higher  classes  consti- 
tute this  board.  Let  me  illustrate  its  purpose.  One  of  the 
students  has  been  accused  of  cheating.  The  president  of  the 
student  board  to  whom  the  information  has  been  given,  summons 
bis  four  members  and  together  they  carefully  investigate  the 
whole  affair.  If,  after  this  investigation  they  are  satisfied  as 
to  the  student's  guilt  they  refer  the  matter  to  the  president  of 
"the  college,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  to  what  conclusion  they 
came.  If  in  his  judgment  the  evidence  is  sufficiently  conclusive 
as  to  warrant  dismissal  the  culprit  is  quietly  dismissed  from  the 
college. 

The  prominence  which  this  system  now  enjoys  precludes 
any  necessity  of  dwelling  further  on  its  externals.  These,  as  I 
have  said  elsewhere,  are  more  or  less  the  same  in  all  colleges. 
The  important  point  for  consideration  is  rather  the  reason  for  its 
introduction  and  patronage.  To  make  as  clear  as  I  possibly  can 
this  important  point,  I  shall  select  two  prominent  universities  in 
which  the  system  seems  to  have  proven  a  success,  namely: 
Princeton  and  the  University  of  Virginia.  I  have  selected  these 
because  of  the  influence  they  have  brought  to  bear  on  other  insti- 
tutions which  have  adopted  the  system.  By  a  careful  study  of 
the  reasons  which  have  influenced  the  respective  faculties  of 
these  universities  we  can  no  doubt  get  a  fairly  good  grasp  of 
the  real  purpose  of  the  honor  system. 

Princeton  introduced  the  honor  system  some  thirty  years 
ago.  The  reason  assigned  was  to  do  away  with  cheating  dur- 
ing examination.  Hence,  in  the  minds  of  the  legislative  body 
of  the  university  the  honor  system  is  but  a  moral  stimulus  made 
nse  of  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  a  recognized  college  evil. 
Whether  this  system  or  any  such  system  can  accomplish  of  itself 
this  desired  result  we  shall  discuss  later  on.  For  the  present  it 
is  sufficient  to  state  that  Princeton  claims  the  system  to  be  a 
success.     Furthermore  the  criterion  by  which  it  judges  of  the 
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success  of  the  system  is  the  elimination,  at  least  in  great  meas- 
ure, of  the  practice  of  cheating  during  examinations.  Let  us 
now  contrast  Princeton's  attitude  with  that  of  Virginia. 

Virginia  takes  for  granted  "in  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  students, ' '  namely,  honesty  during  examinations,  what  Prince- 
ton pretends  to  take  for  granted  yet  strives  to  bring  about. 
What  Princeton  considers  the  main  purpose  of  the  honor  system, 
Virginia  deems  a  mere  by-product.  In  fact,  Virginia  rejects  the 
implication  that  in  its  honor  system  it  even  gives  thought  to  the 
evil  of  cheating.  Of  course  it  does  not  deny  the  possible  ex- 
istence of  that  evil  within  its  walls,  but  simply  makes  no  account 
of  it  in  its  honor  system.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
Virginia's  attitude  anent  cheating  is  at  all  lax.  On  the  con- 
trary, Virginia's  conception  of  its  students'  honesty  is  so  exalted 
that  it  even  disdains  to  consider  the  evil  of  cheating  in  connec- 
tion with  its  idea  of  a  real  honor  system. 

The  primary  purpose  of  Virginia's  system,  is  "to  make 
each  student  throw  the  cloak  of  his  personal  honor  about 
the  fair  name  of  the  university  and  the  class,  to  make  the  in- 
dividual conscience  a  corporate  conscience,  powerful  in  mould- 
ing public  opinion." 

Of  a  truth  this  implicit  trust  in  the  absolute  honesty  of  "an 
overwhelming  majority  of  its  students"  is  consoling.  As  we 
have  no  reason  for  finding  fault  with  this  implicit  trust  or  for 
calling  in  question  the  high  standard  which  the  university  main- 
tains we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  such  an 
attitude  is  at  all  eutopian,  which  we  think  it  certainly  would 
be  were  there  a  question  of  colleges  and  students  in  general. 
Since,  however,  we  are  not  merely  casting  about  for  some  reason 
why  a  student  should  be  honest  in  a  particular  university,  but 
are  endeavoring  to  place  our  finger  on  the  one  fundamental 
reason  why  every  student  ought  to  be  honest  in  every  college 
we  have  serious  doubt  as  to  the  validity  and  effectiveness  of  the 
reason  assigned.  That  there  must  be  some  such  reason  cannot 
well  be  denied.  That  the  mere  appeal  to  shield  the  fair  name  of 
our  Alma  Mater  is  that  fundamental  reason  is  dubious  in  the 
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extreme.     Fairer  names  by  far  and  more  sacred  than  that  of 
our  university  have  failed  to  produce  such  a  result. 

What  we  have  said  respecting  the  validity  and  effectiveness 
of  this  motive  holds  equally  well,  we  think,  with  regard  to  the 
other  reasons  given.  "The  making  of  the  individual  conscience 
a  corporate  conscience"  sounds  all  very  fine.  But  I  ask:  to 
what  purpose  is  this  so-called  conscience  corporation.  What 
we  desire  is  honesty.  But  according  to  Virginia,  honesty  is 
presupposed  in  "an  over- whelming  majority  of  the  students." 
Where  does  the  work  of  the  corporation  come  in?  It  certainly 
is  not  the  reason  for  the  individual  honesty  of  the  students 
during  the  examinations,  since  this  honesty  is  supposed  to  ante- 
date the  corporation.  Hence  there  must  be  some  other  reason 
which  influences  the  student  and  fosters  in  him  the  love  of 
honesty. 

Some  may  perhaps  say  that  "the  moulding  of  public  opin- 
ion ' '  can  be  brought  about  more  effectively  by  a  corporate  sense 
of  honesty  than  by  the  individual  effort  of  the  honest  student. 
If  by  "moulding  public  opinion "  is  meant  the  unconscious,  Un- 
premeditated influence  which  every  honest  student  body  can 
and  does  exercise,  then  I  answer  that  the  "overwhelming  ma- 
jority" will  no  doubt  exercise  an  immense  influence  not  primar- 
ily because  they  are  a  corporation,  but  because  every  honest 
individual  must  influence  those  with  whom  he  comes  into  con- 
tact. If  on  the  other  hand  by  "moulding  public  opinion"  is 
meant  being  honest  in  order  that  your  dishonest  fellow  student 
may  be  forced,  morally  speaking,  to  imitate  your  example,  then 
I  assert  that  such  a  "moulding  of  public  opinion"  not  only 
cheapens  the  intrinsic  value  of  honesty,  but,  in  the  eyes  of  those 
less  given  to  a  critical  analysis  of  cause  and  effect,  make  honesty 
and  hyprocrisy  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  honor  system  from  the  view 
point  of  the  legislative  body.  Let  us  now  view  it  from  the  stu- 
dents '  ground  of  vantage. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  the  honest  student 
feels  hurt,  not  to  say  outraged,  at  the  method  of  procedure 
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which  holds  under  the  old  system  of  supervision  by  the  class 
professor.  Either  the  professor  believes  the  student  to  be  hon- 
est or  he  pretends  to,  the  student  argues.  In  either  case,  super- 
vision is  entirely  out  of  place.  If  the  professor  believes  in 
his  honesty  then  why  preside  during  examinations.  If  he  only 
pretends  to  believe  but  in  reality  is  present  to  see  that  no  cheating 
goes  on,  then  this  is  an  unpardonable  insult  to  the  class  and  to 
the  individuals  who  constitute  it.  In  fact  a  student  might  be 
justified,  under  such  circumstances,  in  cheating  were  it  only  to 
punish  the  professor  for  his  want  of  trust  in  the  student's 
honesty. 

What  have  we  to  say  in  answer  to  such  an  argument,  if 
indeed  such  a  thin  mixture  of  sophistry  and  poor  logic  can 
be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  argument!  The  measure  of  its 
shallowness  is  its  own  inherent  falsity.  The  fact  is  that  no 
normally  constituted  student  would  ever  argue  thus.  Why 
should  he?  The  honest  student  is  a  living  exemplar  proclaim- 
ing the  very  effectiveness  of  the  principle  of  supervision.  He  is 
a  representative  pupil,  moulded  and  formed  in  the  school  of 
supervision,  which  every  well  ordered  family  should  be.  And  in 
this  school  of  parental  supervision  he  has  been  always  trusted. 
His  character  bears  upon  it  no  such  abrasions  as  many  modern 
educators  would  have  us  believe  are  the  consequences  of  the 
system  of  supervision.  In  his  home  life  trust  and  supervision 
were  always  linked  together.  Must  we  then  believe  that  different 
environments  are  so  potent  as  to  be  able  to  tear  asunder  what  has 
been  linked  together  by  the  trustful  love  and  loving  supervision 
of  the  home  circle,  a  trustfulness  and  supervision  so  beautifully 
merged  in  one  that  the  mere  idea  that  there  ever  was  any  dis- 
tinction between  them  has  never  perhaps  occurred  to  him. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  honest  student  would  find  the 
honor  system  irksome.  If  the  authorities  trust  him,  why  do 
they  ask  him  to  sign  a  written  pledge?  If  they  do  not  trust  him 
why  go  through  the  farce  of  making  him  sign  it?  Insult  and 
not  trust  seems  to  be  the  reward  of  his  honesty. 

After  all,  this  view  which  the  honest  student  takes  seems 
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to  be  a  just  and  sensible  one.  Who  has  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  cheating  in  the  classroom  than  the  students 
themselves  f  The  honest  student,  for  example,  knows  the  young 
man  next  to  him  has  cheated  during  the  examination.  Yet  in 
the  eyes  of  the  authorities  both  are  equally  honest.  Why?  Be- 
cause both  have  signed  the  pledge  not  to  cheat.  In  the  light  of 
this  pledge  the  papers  of  both  will  be  examined,  unless  perhaps 
some  one  student  takes  upon  himself  the  disagreeable  task  of 
reporting  the  dishonesty  of  his  classmate,  which  task  few  stu- 
dents care  to  shoulder. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  favor  the  honor  system  think 
more  of  immediate  results  than  of  the  future  life  outside  the 
classroom  and  of  which  the  classroom  is  but  a  preparation.  Now 
we  well  know  that  employers  will  supervise  the  men  under  them 
for  the  simple  reason  that  business  experience  and  common 
sense  tell  employers  that  those  under  them  are  human  beings 
who  need  supervision.  The  stern  tangible  facts  of  every-day 
life  have  taught  men  in  authority  that  the  true  incentive  for 
an  honest  life  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  mere  appeal  to  our  sup- 
posedly better  natures,  nor  in  the  slap-on-the-back  and  I-knew- 
you-had-it-in-you  method,  but  in  the  thorough  recognition  of 
the  homely,  old-time  sense  of  personal  obligation  and  in  the 
individual  self-restraint,  which  every  man  is  called  upon  to 
exercise  in  the  ordinary,  as  well  as  extraordinary  things  that, 
go  to  make  up  every  day  life. 
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I T  is  an  absolute  impossibility  for  any  one  of  us  to  fully 
comprehend  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  this 
country  is  doing  in  preparation  for  carrying  on  the 
world  conflict  and  bringing  it  to  a  successful  close. 
But  it  is  likewise  proportionately  satisfying  to  know 
that  these  efforts,  put  forth  to  protect  the  rights  of 
liberty,  civilization  and  democracy,  are  meeting  with 
no  little  success. 
Statistics  have  been  published  to  show  how  inadequate 
were  our  means  of  defence,  how  helpless  we  should  have  been 
in  the  face  of  an  invasion,  despite  vast  resources  that  required 
protection  and  enormous  fortunes  that  might  have  been  used  for 
that  purpose.  Today,  however,  we  see  the  grave  error  of  un- 
preparedness  and  are  making  rapid  strides  towards  converting 
this  nation  into  one  of  the  mightiest  of  the  world.  We  have 
come  to  realize  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  large  standing  army, 
of  a  merchant  marine,  of  submarines  and  destroyers  and  aero- 
planes, and  while  we  progress  in  the  collection  and  manufacture 
of  these,  we  also  learn  the  great  lesson  of  conservation  and 
scientific  production. 

When  the  law  of  Selective  Service  was  passed,  the  question 
arose  as  to  the  method  of  providing  the  necessary  number  of 
officers  to  train  the  men  of  our  National  Army,  and  then  it  was 
that  the  idea  of  instituting  special  Officers  Training  Camps 
for  a  period  of  three  months  was  conceived  and  put  into  execu- 
tion. The  camps  were  established  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  first  term,  lasting  from  May  15  to  August 
15,  1917,  proved  such  a  success  that  a  second  was  decided  upon 
and  started  August  27th.    Profiting  by  the  experience  gained  in 
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conducting  the  first  series,  the  authorities  systematized  prepara- 
tions even  to  the  minutest  details,  so  that  at  Fort  Sheridan, 
Illinois,  about  3,500  men  had  been  assigned  to  companies  and 
barracks,  had  received  equipment  and  were  in  uniforms,  ready 
to  begin  their  serious  work  at  the  end  of  the  first  day.  When 
one  stops  to  consider  that  the  majority  of  candidates  in  the 
camps  were  civilians,  who  had  never  before  experienced  the 
sensation  of  wearing  a  U.  S.  Army  uniform  or  of  handling  a 
Springfield  rifle,  he  can  more  readily  appreciate  with  what 
queries  and  conundrums  the  first  few  hours  were  filled.  Still, 
during  the  three  months  these  men  were  so  thoroughly  trained 
in  the  science  of  modern  warfare,  that  our  Government  has 
seen  fit  to  give  them  commissions,  basing  their  judgment 
solely  on  merit  and  the  previous  military  experience  of  the 
candidate. 

Glancing  down  the  long  list  of  student  officers,  we  find 
amongst  many  other  names,  those  of  men  prominent  in  every 
walk  of  life.  There  were  clergymen,  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers, 
bankers,  millionaires,  athletic  stars  and  farmers;  in  fact,  men 
were  there  from  practically  every  branch  of  professional  and 
mercantile  life.  Of  these,  1,238  were  from  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Colorado;  1,215  from  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  and  1,228  from 
Illinois. 

It  would  be  but  natural  for  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the 
facts  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Fort  Sheridan  was  a  "rich 
man's  resort, "  where  wealth  and  political  pull  were  the  only 
keys  to  admission.  Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
moneyed  man  was  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  poor  one; 
the  man  with  years  of  experience  went  through  the  same  drill  as 
the  novice;  there  were  no  elite,  no  " select "  men.  All  wore  a 
like  uniform,  all  ate  of  the  same  food  and  the  maneuvers  were 
the  same  for  the  soldier  as  for  the  rookie.  Besides  being  the 
"most  military  camp"  in  the  United  States,  there  would  be  no 
exaggeration  in  saying  that  Fort  Sheridan  was  likewise  one  of 
the  most  democratic  communities  in  the  world.  That  this  should 
be  an  essential  qualification  cannot  be  questioned  or  denied, 
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since  the  best  results  were  to  be  obtained  only  by  the  "  stick-to-it- 
iveness ' '  resulting  from  a  strict  attention  to  business  and  a  total 
disregard  of  any  traits  of  class  distinction.  Every  man  there 
was  a  privileged  man  of  twenty  thousand  applicants,  present 
for  one  purpose  and  only  one — to  learn  the  art  of  war.  They 
forgot  their  business,  their  wealth  and  professional  talent,  threw 
aside  their  pleasures  and  centred  every  bit  of  energy  into  one 
tremendous  endeavour — to  prepare  themselves  for  the  ' '  supreme 
effort." 

It  took  but  a  day  to  transform  Fort  Sheridan  from  a  military 
post  of  comparative  quiet  to  one  of  the  liveliest  spots  on  earth. 
Located  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  twenty-eight  miles  north 
of  Chicago,  it  is  an  ideal  place  for  the  training  of  men.  In  times 
of  peace  a  comparatively  small  number  of  soldiers  was  required 
there,  but  when  it  was  designated  as  one  of  the  Officer  Training 
Camps  more  ample  quarters  were  needed.  Accordingly  long 
rows  of  wooden  barracks  were  built,  sufficient  to  accommodate 
about  two  thousand  men,  the  permanent  brick  barracks  being 
large  enough  for  the  remainder  of  those  in  attendance.  Thus, 
as  the  students  were  registered  on  the  opening  day  of  the  second 
camp,  they  were  assigned  to  a  particular  company  of  infantry 
or  field  artillery.  The  companies  varied  from  125  to  150  men 
in  number,  that  size  being  best  adapted  for  successful  and  syste- 
matic training.  Then  the  candidates,  thoroughly  equipped,  were 
placed  under  the  direct  supervision  of  competent  instructors, 
many  of  whom  had  made  military  tactics  and  discipline  a  life 
study.  The  instructors  selected  by  the  War  Department  to 
head  these  institutions  gave  the  best  that  was  in  them,  which 
means  much  in  view  of  their  work  and  experience.  The  com- 
mandant at  Fort  Sheridan  was  Colonel  James  A.  Eyan,  and 
with  him  was  Lt.  Colonel  Cromwell  Stacey  as  Senior  Instructor. 
The  latter,  risen  from  the  ranks  to  his  present  office,  was  well 
qualified  for  his  important  position  by  twenty-four  years  of  ex- 
perience. With  such  men  in  charge  there  is  no  doubt  that  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  study  under  them  received  in- 
struction of  inestimable  value.    In  contrast  with  the  ever  present 
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olive  drab  and  khaki,  was  the  dark  blue  uniform  of  an  Alpine 
Chasseur,  Captain  G.  E.  Bertrand,  officially  designated  as  a 
"Blue  Devil"  of  the  French  Army.  Captain  Bertrand  had 
taken  active  part  in  every  big  battle  waged  on  the  Western 
Front  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  war  and  was,  therefore, 
not  only  a  capable  instructor  in  French  warfare,  in  which  capac- 
ity he  was  acting,  but  an  inspiration  as  well.  For  that  "human 
dynamo ' '  was  always  active,  always  on  the  alert,  and  typical  of 
the  French  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  patriotism.  Having  been 
wounded  in  the  right  shoulder  during  the  battle  of  Verdun,  and 
the  operation  by  the  French  surgeons  proving  unsuccessful, 
Captain  Bertrand  was  sent  to  this  country  by  his  government 
to  act  in  the  capacity  above  mentioned.  At  Fort  Sheridan 
Captain  Ralph  Kaysen,  a  reserve  officer  of  the  medical  corps, 
made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  wound,  operated  and  re- 
moved five  bone  splinters,  from  one-half  to  two  inches  in  length. 
He  thereby  not  only  saved  the  arm  but  restored  it  to  full  use,  and 
added  one  more  to  the  already  long  list  of  achievements  in 
surgery  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

As  is  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  any  great  business,  so 
here  a  regular  routine  was  followed  during  the  entire  period. 
The  schedule  was  altered  according  to  circumstances  and  the 
progress  of  the  students  in  their  work.  From  the  following 
daily  order,  selected  at  random,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  time 
spent  in  an  Officers  Training  Camp  is  not  a  vacation : 

5:45  A.  M First  Call 

6:00 Reveille 

6:20 Breakfast 

7:00-  8:30 Drill 

8 :30-  9 :30 Conference 

9 :30-10 :00 Signalling  (semaphore,  wig-wag) 

10 :00-ll  :00 Physical  and  Bayonet  Drill 

11 :00-12 :00 .Musketry 

12:00 Dinner 

1 :00-  2 :00  P.  M Conference 

2 :00-  2 :30 Throwing  Hand  Grenades 
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2 :30-  3 :00 Training  in  Giving  Commands 

3  :00-  3 :30 Packing  of  Full  Kit 

3 :30-  4 :30 Practice  March 

7:00-  9:00 Study 

9:30 Taps 

It  will  be  noticed  that  about  two  hours  a  day  are  not  ac- 
counted for,  but  if  consideration  be  had  of  the  fact  that  no  time 
is  allowed  in  the  regular  schedule  for  the  cleaning  of  rifles  and 
other  equipment,  for  sewing  on  buttons,  writing  letters,  etc.,  it 
will  be  evident  that  spare  time  is  almost  unknown. 

A  mile  north  of  Fort  Sheridan  is  a  thousand-yard  range 
with  twenty-two  targets,  large  enough  to  permit  a  great  number 
to  fire  the  prescribed  course  at  the  same  time.  However,  before 
going  to  the  range  every  man  is  taught  how  to  shoot  scientific- 
ally. In  this  the  English  method  is  followed,  that,  namely,  of 
making  an  expert  rifleman  of  the  soldier  before  he  fires  a  shot. 
The  system  consists  in  daily  exercises  in  position,  aiming  and 
sighting  drills,  where  the  rookie  learns  how  to  hold  the  rifle, 
how  to  use  the  sights  and  how  to  ' '  squeeze ' '  the  trigger.  That 
there  is  more  in  the  operation  than  the  mechanical  part  of  plac- 
ing the  rifle  to  the  shoulder  and  firing  in  the  general  direction 
of  the  target  is  evidenced  by  the  disastrous  results  of  the 
"snipers"  of  the  Allies. 

Among  the  very  numerous  newly  invented  war  devices  we 
have  the  modernized  hand  and  rifle  grenades,  the  only  differ- 
ence between  the  uses  of  the  two  being  in  the  distance  they  can 
be  hurled.  No  little  skill  is  required  for  throwing  these  pro- 
jectiles by  hand,  and  great  damage  can  be  wrought  by  grenadiers 
who  can  place  them  where  the  enemy  is  most  active. 

To  develop  fast  foot  work,  the  quickness  of  eye  and  the  en- 
durance so  essential  in  bayonet  work,  boxing  was  not  only  en- 
couraged but  was  taught  by  past  masters,  marking  an  innovation 
in  American  student  officers  training  camps  and  giving  to  Amer- 
ican soldiers  a  decided  advantage  over  the  enemy  when  fighting 
in  close  contact. 

In  conjunction  with  the  physical  development  of  the  can- 
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didates,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  that  the  food  problem 
in  a  camp,  where  over  four  thousand  men  are  to  be  fed,  is  not 
a  trivial  matter.  Remembering  that  12,900  meals  were  prepared 
each  day  at  a  cost  of  $2,500.00,  one  can  readily  see  that  those 
in  charge  have  a  task  worthy  of  notice.  When  the  first  camps 
were  opened  on  May  27th,  1917,  an  allowance  of  75  cents  per 
man  a  day  was  made,  and  Captain  W.  P.  Moffet,  7th  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  was  placed  in  charge.  To  him  great  credit  and  com- 
mendation are  due  not  only  for  providing  the  best  of  food,  but 
for  saving  $40,000.00  on  that  allowance  during  the  first  three 
months,  which  resulted  in  a  reduction  to  60c  a  day,  as  the  cost 
of  feeding  each  man  at  the  second  camp.  At  that  the  expend- 
itures per  month  reached  the  aggregate  of  $72,000.00,  which  pays 
for  cooks,  helpers,  waiters,  mess  stewards  and  other  overhead 
expenses,  besides  the  following  items,  which,  forming  part  of 
the  list  of  rations,  may  prove  interesting  to  those  of  a  mathemat- 
ical turn  of  mind:  52,188  pounds  bread,  8,100  pounds  coffee, 
19,500  pounds  butter,  100,546  pounds  beef,  22,899  pounds  bacon, 
35,700  pounds  sugar,  40,000  pounds  milk,  4,000  pounds  salt, 
132,175  pounds  potatoes,  20,200  pounds  cabbage,  25,100  pounds 
flour  besides  bread,  2,400  pounds  corn  meal,  6,400  pounds  beans, 
238,900  individual  cartons  cereals,  21,088  pounds  macaroni. 
These  figures  can  give  but  a  slight  idea  of  the  tremendous  amount 
of  food  necessary,  and  of  the  sums  that  are  spent  each  week, 
to  feed  the  men  in  cantonments  and  the  army  in  the  field.  The 
consequent  necessity  of  "Hooverizing"  is  of  course  evident. 

Besides  providing  for  the  immediate  physical  needs  for 
all  men  in  the  service,  the  Government  takes  the  precautionary 
measures  of  insuring  against  typhoid  and  other  diseases  that 
worked  such  havoc  amongst  our  soldiers  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  It  was  a  customary  sight  on  three  successive 
Saturday  mornings  to  see  long  lines  of  shirtless  men  awaiting 
their  turn  to  "run  the  gauntlet"  formed  by  army  surgeons 
with  hypodermic  needles,  and  by  hospital  orderlies,  who  seemed 
to  take  great  delight  in  jabbing  the  instrument  into  the  left 
arm,  apparently  to  apprise  the  candidate  of  the  fact  that  his 
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arm  was  really  where  it  ought  to  be.  It  was  likewise  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  behold  these  inoculated  men  promenading  on 
Michigan  Avenue  or  elsewhere  that  afternoon  or  the  following 
day,  carefully  shielding  the  "left  wing,"  lest  it  be  jostled  by 
those  who  might  be  ignorant  of  the  reason  for  that  protection. 

There  is  probably  no  organization  as  large  as  the  American 
Army,  which  encourages  recreation  and  pleasure  at  the  proper 
time  to  the  extent  that  it  does.  This  recreation  might  be  either 
educational  or  merely  entertaining,  but  the  best  in  both  was 
secured  for  the  men  in  the  second  camp.  Sunday  evenings  were 
set  aside  for  these  "Inspirational  Meetings,"  and  the  large 
crowds  in  attendance  were  sufficient  evidence  of  the  success  of 
the  experiment.  The  students  were  not  only  honored  by  visits 
from  distinguished  personages  but  were  likewise  afforded  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  these  men  speak  on  most  interesting  and 
timely  subjects.  Among  others  who  gave  addresses  were  "Tay 
Pay"  O'Connor,  the  leader  of  the  Irish  party  in  Parliament, 
Major  Yates  of  the  Canadian  Black  Watch,  who  told  of  his 
many  experiences  on  the  Western  Front,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Dr.  George  Vincent,  President  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
and  Dr.  Frank  S.  Billings,  a  member  of  the  Eoot  Commission, 
which  was  sent  to  Russia  by  President  Wilson.  The  musical 
programs  consisted  of  concerts  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Or- 
chestra under  the  direction  of  Frederick  Stock,  the  Paulist  Choir, 
so  well  known  everywhere,  and  the  Glee  Club  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce.  Besides  these,  "Parlor,  Bedroom 
and  Bath,"  the  comedy  "hit"  of  Chicago,  was  presented  at  the 
Post  Gymnasium  through  the  courtesy  of  Al  H.  Woods.  Last 
but  not  least  were  the  fifteen  hundred  seats  for  the  World's 
Series  opening  game,  played  at  Chicago  on  October  6,  1917, 
between  the  White  Sox  and  the  Giants.  To  say  that  all  of  these 
entertainments  delighted  the  huge  audiences  that  were  always 
present  would  be  expressing  their  appreciation  in  very  mild 
terms. 

To  convey  the  plan  of  trench  warfare  as  clearly  as  possible, 
two  weeks  of  the  thirteen  were  spent  in  the  trenches  which  the 
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student  officers  had  constructed  to  resemble,  as  well  as  they 
might,  those  now  occupied  by  the  Allies.  The  labor  of  digging 
trenches  and  building  dug-outs  resulted  in  blistered  hands  and 
aching  backs,  but  that  was  the  only  way  in  which  the  exact  battle 
conditions  as  they  exist  on  the  Western  Front  could  be  repro- 
duced. And  so  each  company  of  the  brigade  remained  in  the 
trenches  for  forty-eight  hours  at  a  time,  working,  fighting, 
eating  and  sleeping  in  them,  always  firm  in  their  determination 
to  learn  everything  that  would  be  useful  to  them  when  they 
would  face  the  enemy.  The  weather  was  cold  and  rainy  but  that 
merely  made  the  battlefield  and  the  trenches  more  realistic  with- 
out dampening  the  ardor  of  the  candidate  officers.  The  second 
week  in  the  trenches  proved  to  be  even  more  interesting  than  the 
first,  for  the  boys  then  had  the  benefit  of  knowledge  previously 
gained,  and  much  valuable  advice  from  Captain  Bertrand. 

Thus  through  drill  and  practice  and  much  study  these  men 
learned  the  game  of  war.  They  all  had  one  great  purpose  in 
view ;  their  ambition  was  to  become  leaders  of  men  to  finish  the 
huge  task  that  the  declaration  of  war  with  Germany  had  begun. 
Besides  this  they  made  a  name  for  themselves  by  their  ' '  double 
patriotism, ' '  manifested  by  the  manner  in  which  they  actively 
participated  in  the  Second  Liberty  Loan.  During  the  campaign, 
a  keen  rivalry  was  developed  among  the  many  companies  of  the 
brigade  and  through  this  organized  effort,  the  total  subscription 
from  Fort  Sheridan  amounted  to  $47,023.50. 

To  Colonel  Ryan,  Lt.  Colonel  Stacey  and  to  the  staff  of 
instructors  is  due  the  credit  for  developing  army  officers  from 
civilians,  many  of  whom  were  making  their  first  efforts  along 
military  lines.  These  men,  newly  commissioned  as  officers  of 
the  United  States  Army,  burdened  with  duties  that  will  take 
them  to  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  will  never  forget  the  deep 
interest  and  sustained  enthusiasm  of  their  Commandant  at  Fort 
Sheridan,  and  his  farewell  words :  * '  *  *  *  You  leave  behind  you 
a  record  of  problems  solved,  of  hardships  cheerfully  endured, 
of  team  work  that  proved  the  value  of  united  effort  under  the 
direction  of  one  mind.    You  now  go  to  your  posts  of  duty  to  take 
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up  the  larger  task  of  training  others  for  this  great  conflict.  Take 
with  you  and  always  preserve  the  same  courage  and  cheerful- 
ness with  which  you  performed  your  duties  here;  enthuse  all, 
with  whom  you  come  in  contact,  with  your  own  spirit  of  de- 
termination to  win,  and  carry  with  you  the  pride  you  have  a 
right  to  feel  in  the  record  you  have  made  in  the  Officers  Training 
Camp  at  Fort  Sheridan. ' ' 


U.  S.  Naval  Forces,  European  Waters, 

Base  Six,  %G.  P.  0.  London. 
April  11,  1918. 

It  is  just  a  year  since  the  Creighton  delegation  was  mustered 
into  the  Navy  and  little  idea  we  had  at  that  time  what  the  year  to 
come  would  have  in  store  for  us.  Since  then  others  of  the  Class 
of  1917  have,  no  doubt,  entered  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam.  Hard- 
ly anyone  knows  where  the  other  is  or  how  he  has  fared,  and  if 
everyone  has  been  as  delinquent  in  his  correspondence  as  I  have 
been  I  dare  say  that  the  Faculty  of  Creighton  Medical  have  long 
since  given  up  hope  of  ever  hearing  of  us  again  unless  they  are 
pinning  their  faith  to  the  rather  sinister  prospect  of  seeing  a 
familiar  name  on  the  roll  of  honor  now  and  then. 

Only  the  other  day  I  received  a  circular  letter  from  the 
Chronicle  addressed  to  me  at  Mare  Island,  although  it's  now 
almost  five  months  since  I  sailed  from  California's  sunny 
shores.  On  a  new  Destroyer  just  completed  out  there,  (a  real 
1930  model)  we  made  a  record  run  from  the  Pacific  to  the  At- 
lantic coast  via  the  Canal.  A  brief  but  very  agreeable  visit  at  a 
few  eastern  cities,  farewell  to  Broadway,  and  then  we  were  off 
on  our  way  across  the  cold  and  billowy  Atlantic  in  pursuit  of 
the  festive  Hun  in  his  ever  elusive  Sub. 

It's  a  mighty  long  time  since  I  last  saw  the  good  old  U.  S.  A., 
and  it  will  be  a  good  deal  longer  till  I  see  it  again,  but  I  don't 
mind  as  long  as  they  leave  me  over  here  where  things  are  hap- 
pening and  where  one  is  constantly  in  touch  with  the  things 
that  be. 

From  the  fact  that  I  am  on  a  destroyer  and  therefore  in 
the  thick  of  it,  you  will  know  that  my  life  these  days  must  be 
a  very  eventful  and  a  mighty  interesting  one.     From  a  pro- 
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fessional  standpoint  it's  rather  slow  for  no  one  ever  gets  sick— - 
that  is,  anything  more  than  seasick,  for  there's  plenty  of  that 
as  these  ships  have  the  reputation  of  disturbing  the  equanimity 
of  even  the  most  hardened  sea-farers.  I  have  lived  mine  down, 
however ;  in  fact,  I  'm  thriving  on  this  sea-going  routine  and  I  'm 
tipping  the  beam  at  something  like  eleven  stone,  seven  pebbles 
and  a  grain  of  sand. 

These  ships  carry  a  Medical  Officer  and  a  Hospital  Corps- 
man  for  emergency  work  and  occasionally  to  render  first  aid  to 
survivors  of  torpedoed  ships.  So  far  I  have  had  a  few  little 
surgical  performances  to  enact.  Usually  things  happen  when 
one  least  expects  them  and  then  they  happen  thick  and  fast. 
At  such  times  we  are  generally  hundreds  of  miles  from  anywhere 
and  with  a  ship  rolling  and  pitching  so  unmercifully  that  the 
hardest  part  of  the  job  consists  in  keeping  the  patient  from  be- 
ing thrown  off  the  mess  table  while  you  are  working. 

It 's  a  mighty  rough  old  life  with  plenty  of  thrills  that  can- 
not be  described  till  after  the  war.  The  Destroyer  game  is  a 
man-sized  job.  The  Ocean  is  as  formidable  an  adversary  as 
the  enemy  who  infests  it  and  when  there 's  work  ahead  these  little 
craft  put  their  nose  into  the  heaviest  seas.  At  night  they  plow 
along  in  darkness.  All  light  are  turned  off  at  dusk  and  when  an 
alarm  is  sounded  one  finds  himself  groping  his  way  to  his  sta- 
tion. There's  no  such  thing  as  disrobing  for  bed.  The  rules 
say  sleep  in  your  clothes  and  wear  your  life  jackets  all  the  time. 
When  we  come  back  to  our  base  after  six  or  eight  days  at  sea 
there's  a  big  scramble  for  the  showers  and  it's  then  that  Mor- 
pheus works  over  time. 

Last  week  was  a  very  rough  one  and  easily  the  most  event- 
ful we  have  had.  I  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it.  Fritz  has  found 
out  that  the  Navy  is  on  the  job  just  about  all  the  time  and  that 
fact  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  impressed  on  him  of  late.  Judg- 
ing by  the  little  that  is  said  about  the  Navy  in  the  papers  one 
would  think  we  were  hardly  in  it  at  all  but  were  our  reporters 
to  have  access  to  the  little  circles  where  the  fellows  discuss  the 
adventures  that  each  crowd  has  figured  in  during  the  day  or 
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week,  paper  stock  would  be  mounting  sky  high.  However, 
secrecy  is  a  mighty  good  policy.  Results  count  and  the  boys  in 
France  can  bear  testimony  to  at  least  a  few  achievements  of 
the  Destroyer  Flotilla. 

Officers  and  men  alike  get  the  finest  of  treatment.  All  pro- 
visions are  shipped  from  the  States  and  they  are  the  best  to  be 
had.  Every  detail  that  might  add  to  our  comfort  is  cared  for. 
There  are  clubs  for  officers  and  men  to  go  to  when  we  are  in 
port,  and  music,  movies  and  other  entertainments  in  temporary 
buildings  on  the  beach.  Even  special  efforts  are  made  to  get 
our  mail  to  us  with  the  least  possible  delay.  When  we  come  in 
after  a  week  at  sea  our  mother  ship  sends  a  motor  boat  with  our 
mail  to  meet  us  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  By  the  time  we 
reach  our  buoy  and  the  ship  is  secured  the  mail  has  been  sorted 
and  that's  the  most  delightful  hour  of  the  week. 

So  far  I  have  not  met  any  Creighton  men  over  here.  No 
doubt,  a  good  number  have  crossed  but  I  'm  as  ignorant  of  their 
whereabouts  as  they  are  of  mine.  The  others  who  entered  the 
service  with  me  were  still  in  the  States  when  I  last  heard  of 
them — Baldwin  at  San  Pedro,  California;  Byrne  at  San  Fran- 
cisco; Dutcher  at  Mare  Island,  and  Heaeock  on  the  East  coast 
aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Arizona.  The  St.  Joseph  crowd  no  doubt  all 
have  their  commissions  and  will  soon  be  doing  squads  right 
with  the  rest  of  them.  Please  give  them  my  regards  and  tell 
them  I'm  not  only  afloat  but  very  much  alive.  The  signal  just 
came  for  us  to  go  out  and  the  mail  is  leaving  before  we  shove  off. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

JOHN  J.  FREYMANN,  M.  D.  1917. 


I 'will  endeavor  to  give  you  a  few  ideas  as  to  how  the  British 
handle  their  sick  and  wounded  cases  in  France,  describing  the 
Military  Vicious  Circle.  With  every  battalion  there  is  a  medical 
officer  called  the  Regimental  M.  0.  A  man  is  wounded  while  in 
the  front  line  trench  or  perhaps  out  in  No-Man  's-Land.  If  in 
No-Man 's-Land  and  a  heavy  strafe  is  on,  he  is  of  necessity  left 
there  until  fire  lessens  or  stops  altogether.     Then  a  couple  of 
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stretcher  bearers  will  dash  out  for  him.  In  going  out  they  may 
be  killed  or  wounded  themselves.  Most  of  the  time,  however, 
they  wait  until  cover  of  darkness  and  then  go  out  to  pick  up 
the  wounded  and  bring  them  in.  It  is  in  this  work  that  the  med- 
ical officers  and  staff  get  their  opportunity  to  win  medals — and 
while  speaking  of  medals  I  may  add  that  the  highest  number  of 
Victoria  Crosses  (the  highest  British  decoration)  have  been 
won  by  the  Eoyal  Army  Medical  Corps.  The  Regimental  M.  0. 
attends  to  the  first  aid  dressing,  stops  bleeding,  etc.  The  soldier 
is  then  taken  to  an  Advance  Dressing  Station  (A.  D.  S.)  where 
his  wounds  are  again  dressed  and  the  primary  steps  taken 
against  infection. 

From  the  Dressing  Station  he  is  taken  to  a  Divisional 
Collecting  Post,  where  he  receives  seven  hundred  and  fifty  units 
of  antitetanic  serum  (A.  T.  S.),  and  any  further  attention  nec- 
essary. This  is  the  part  of  the  work  I  am  running  at  present, 
but  I  have  an  A  .  D.  S.  and  D.  C.  P.  all  in  one.  The  soldier  is  sent 
from  the  D.  C.  P.  down  to  the  Field  Ambulance!  (F.  A.),  and 
transported  immediately  to  a  Casualty  Clearing  Station  (C. 
C.  S.)  Here  the  operations  are  performed  if  any  are  necessary. 
The  C.  C.  S's  are  nearly  all  under  canvas.  They  have  the 
Surgeons'  Internists,  X-ray  men,  laboratory  men,  eye,  ear, 
nose  and  throat  men,  dermatologists,  and  all  the  other  specialists 
here.  The  wounded  man  receives  all  the  aid  modern  science 
can  apply  at  these  canvas  hospitals.  The  nursing  staff  is  com- 
posed of  one  matron,  sisters,  (they  call  a  qualified  nurse  a  sister 
in  the  army),  and  nurses.  The  nurses  are  just  girls  who  have 
volunteered  to  do  the  rough  part  of  the  work.  Then  of  course 
there  are  ward  orderlies  who  are  E.  A.  M.  C.  men.  The  patient 
is  sent  from  the  C.  C.  S.  as  soon  as  practicable  to  a  general 
hospital.  These  are  nearly  all  down  at  the  Base.  Two  of  our 
greatest  surgeons  are  the  heads  of  two  of  England's  big  general 
hospitals — Number  13,  General  Major  Harvey  Cushing,  and 
George  Crile.  We  have  much  to  be  proud  of  in  these  men.  I 
receive  many  requests  from  the  Tommies  to  be  sent  to  the 
"  'orspital  where  them  good  Yankee  Docs  are."     From  the 
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general  hospital  the  patient  is  sent  across  the  channel  to  Eng- 
land, (Blighty  as  the  men  call  it,)  and  at  last  arrives  at  a  base 
hospital.  The  hospital  where  I  was  located  at  Birmingham  was 
one  of  the  largest  in  England — about  six  thousand  beds.  Here 
the  soldier  is  treated  by  the  M.  0.  in  charge  of  the  ward  until 
he  is  fit  to  be  "marked  out. "  That  means  until  he  is  strong 
enough  to  be  sent  to  a  Voluntary  Aid  Hospital  (V.  A.  D.)  A 
surgical  case  goes  to  a  V.  A.  D.  as  soon  as  he  requires  nothing 
more  than  dressings.  From  the  V.  A.  D.  he  is  either  sent  back 
to  the  hospital  for  further  treatment  or  marked  for  a  Medical 
Board,  which  decides  whether  he  is  fit  for  the  army  and  what 
category  he  goes  in ;  or  he  is  marked  to  a  Command  Depot.  The 
Medical  Board  consists  of  two  M.  0.  *s  and  they  examine  the  man 
to  determine  whether  he  is  to  be  sent  back  to  France.  If  so,  he 
is  Al.  If  he  is  fit  for  service  at  the  base  in  France,  but  not  in 
the  fighting  line,  he  is  Bl.  If  only  fit  for  duty  at  home  in  England 
he  is  B2.  If  only  for  light  duty  at  home  he  is  B3.  If  he  is 
marked  to  the  Command  Depot  he  immediately  gets  a  ten-day 
leave.  Of  course  they  like  that.  When  he  arrives  at  the  Com- 
mand Depot,  he  is  paraded  before  the  M.  0.,  who  decides  which 
section  he  is  fit  for  there.  They  have  three  sections :  Marching* 
loose  formation ;  do  not  keep  step ;  Division  1 — one  hour  exercise 
daily ;  Division  2 — one  mile  walk  without  pack ;  Division  3 — two 
mile  walk  without  pack;  divisions  two  and  three,  three  times  a 
week.  Section  II — Division  one,  seven  mile  walk  without  pack ; 
division  two,  seven  mile  walk  without  pack;  football,  bayonet 
drills,  bombing;  three  times  a  week.  Section  I:  division  one, 
seven  mile  walk  with  pack  every  other  day ;  division  two,  seven 
mile  walk  with  pack  every  day;  division  three,  seven  mile  walk 
with  pack  every  day,  full  marching  order  and  keep  step,  115  per 
minute. 

These  men  play  games,  have  gymnasium  work,  bayonet 
drill,  bombing,  light  rifle  practice  on  miniature  range,  etc.  The 
Command  Depot  where  I  was  stationed  in  England  had  five 
thousand  men  and  about  two  hundred  officers  all  of  whom  were 
temporarily  unfit  (T.  U's).    When  a  man  got  worked  up  to  Sec- 
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tion  one,  division  three,  he  was  left  there  about  a  week  and  then 
given  his  pack  and  ordered  to  rejoin  his  original  unit.  He  then 
received  more  training  and  returned  to  France  and  thus  com- 
pleted the  Military  Vicious  Circle. 

I  am  now  in  the  Third  Highland  Ambulance  and  am  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  I  am  in  the  famous  Fighting  51st  Division. 
It  is  a  Scottish  Division  and  of  course  all  wear  kilts.  The  men 
in  the  division  are  great  soldiers.  The  Germans  call  them  the 
' '  Ladies  from  Hell. ' '  I  hope  to  be  called  back  to  my  own  army 
some  of  these  days,  but  will  carry  on  with  the  British  until  I  am. 

The  British  like  the  Yankee  M.  O.'s  and  we  get  along  fine 
with  them.  My  one  ambition,  besides  getting  back  to  Omaha, 
is  to  be  in  the  American  Army — that  starts  the  ball  rolling  over 
here  which  will  not  stop  until  we  reach  ultra-Satan's  capital, 
Berlin. 

LT.  J.  A.  TAMISIEA,  M.  D.  1916;  M.  0.  R.  C,  U.  S.  A., 

Highland  Field  Ambulance, 
B.  E.  F. 


One    of    the    most    inspiring" 
WHAT  OF  THE  SCHOOLS       spectacles  which  the  war  has 

produced  is  the  alacrity  with 
which  the  schools  have  responded  to  their  country's  call,  and 
one  of  the  most  serious  consequences  of  the  war  is  the  depletion 
in  the  attendance  at  the  institutions  of  higher  education.  No 
one  begrudges  the  hearty  support  which  the  Government  has 
received  at  the  hands  of  both  faculties  and  students,  and  a  normal 
attendance  in  these  abnormal  times  would  be  a  badge  of  dis- 
grace for  any  university.  There  is  no  reason  why  men  of  edu- 
cation should  expect,  much  less  demand,  exemption  from  the 
duty  which  rests  upon  every  patriot  to  do  his  utmost  for  the 
common  weal,  whatever  the  cost  of  personal  inconvenience,  of 
disrupted  plans,  of  financial  loss,  of  bodily  suffering  or  even 
life  itself.  Every  patriot  should  feel  that  these  are  times  of 
extraordinary  opportunity  for  service  and  of  all  men  those 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  schools  should  be  the  first  to  recognize 
this  fact  and  to  encourage  the  student  body  not  to  hold  back 
but  to  push  forward  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  It  is  one 
of  the  glories  of  the  schools  that  through  them  the  teaching  staff 
is  enabled  to  hold  up  before  the  present  the  deeds  u*pon  which 
the  experience  of  the  race  has  put  the  stamp  of  heroic  endeavor, 
thus  leading  the  youth  of  the  land  ever  onward  toward  ideals 
whose  measurable  attainment  must  work  for  the  common  good. 
There  is  a  danger,  however,  which  has  been  pointed  out  by 
many  thoughtful  persons  that  the  schools  of  higher  education 
will  be  so  depleted  that  there  will  be  a  dearth  of  trained  men 
and  women  to  carry  on  the  immense  work  which  must  be  done 
not  only  here  but  abroad  when  the  war  is  over.  A  proper  regard 
for  the  future  therefore  demands,  as  a  patriotic  duty,  that  young 
men  and  young  women  who  are  properly  qualified  should  be 
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encouraged  to  fill  up  the  ranks  made  vacant  by  the  departure  of 
the  thousands  who  have  offered  themselves  for  war  service.  Not 
only  should  the  high  schools  and  preparatory  institutions  be 
maintained  at  the  highest  possible  point  of  attendance  and  effici- 
ency but  the  colleges  and  the  professional  schools  should  be  sup- 
plied, as  far  as  possible,  with  large  groups  of  students  who,  by 
their  close  attention  to  the  work  in  hand,  will  help  to  sustain 
these  foundations  of  inspiration. 

The  need  for  doctors,  dentists,  pharmacists,  engineers  and 
young  men  whose  calling  fits  them  immediately  for  war  service 
is  so  apparent  that  one  has  only  to  give  the  matter  a  few  mo- 
ments '  thought  to  realize  the  urgency  of  maintaining  the  supply 
as  far  as  possible  unchecked.  While  the  need  for  men  of  liberal 
education,  for  writers,  for  lawyers,  for  public  speakers,  may  not 
seem  at  first  blush  so  imperative,  a  little  reflection  must  con- 
vince one  that  these  groups  must  be  maintained  and,  if  possible, 
increased  if  the  work  of  the  nation  in  these  critical  times  is  to 
prosper. 

Not  only  should  the  public  take  an  interest  in  maintaining 
the  enrollment  of  the  schools  but  it  should  also  co-operate,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  making  these  institutions  efficient,  despite  the 
intensity  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  times.  All  educators  agree 
that  the  school  year  just  closing  has  been  extraordinarily  diffi- 
cult for  students  and  teachers  alike  because  of  the  tension  under 
which  all  have  worked.  Of  course,  this  tension  cannot  be  wholly 
eradicated  but  it  can,  to  some  extent,  be  relieved  if  parents  and 
friends  generally  of  the  students  will  impress  upon  them  the 
importance  of  sticking  to  their  tasks  until  their  services  are 
needed  by  the  Government  and  will  point  out  to  them  the  fact 
that  their  value  to  the  Government  will  be  very  much  enhanced 
by  the  training  which  the  schools  alone  can  give. 

Independently  of  the  added  value  to  the  Goverment  of  this 
more  highly  trained  material  upon  which  to  work  for  distinctly 
military  ends,  there  is  another  and  decidedly  urgent  reason 
why  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  should  be  maintained.  No  one 
need  to  be  told  that  the  whole  world  is  passing  through  a  crisis 
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of  extraordinary  importance,  nor  need  it  be  repeated  that  the 
struggle  which  today  confronts  mankind  must  be  won  through 
the  mind  rather  than  through  mere  brute  strength.  Even  mil- 
itary problems  are  dependent  quite  as  much  on  mind  as  on  muscle 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  tremendous  tasks  which  con- 
front and  must  continue  to  disturb  the  world's  leaders,  can  be 
worked  out  only  through  intelligent  effort.  One  need  look  no  fur- 
ther than  to  unhappy  Russia  for  a  horrible  example  of  national 
tragedy,  the  largest  contributing  factor  in  which  is  the  lack  of 
education  of  the  people.  If  the  world  is  to  be  made  really  and 
permanently  safe  for  democracy,  the  gigantic  task  will  be 
achieved  only  through  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  and  by  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  people 
in  the  plans  worked  out  by  their  leaders.  Americabidsfairto  be  in 
the  very  vanguard  of  this  international  march  of  progress  and  it 
therefore  behooves  us  all  to  see  to  it  that  adequate  provision  is 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  highest  possible  standard  of 
education — this  can  be  done  only  by  encouraging  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  properly  prepared  young  men  and  young  women 
to  enroll  under  the  direction  of  the  schools,  there  to  remain  until 
they  can  better  serve  in  some  other  capacity. 


WHY  IS  AN  An  obvious  though  perhaps  inconsequential 
ALUMNUS  question,  quite  as  baffling  as  why  is  there  an 
end  to  the  day,  or  to  achievement.  But  serious- 
ly, isn't  it  worth  while  to  consider  the  significance  and  the 
proper  function  of  an  alumnus?  If  schools  were  merely  imper- 
sonal organizations  like  dry  goods  stores  or  butcher  shops, 
the  graduate  of  an  institution  of  learning  might  properly  take 
the  position  that,  having  paid  the  price  for  the  commodity 
offered,  he  was  under  no  further  obligation,  financial,  moral  or 
otherwise ;  but  the  fact  is  that  no  student,  whatever  the  tuition 
he  pays,  returns  to  the  institution  from  which  he  graduates 
more  than  a  small  part  of  the  outlay  necessary  for  his  educa- 
tion. Even  if  he  paid  enough  money  to  cover  the  actual  outlay 
of  money  made  on  his  account  he  would  still  be  debtor  to  the 
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institution  beyond  his  power  of  repayment,  for  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  time,  the  talent,  the 
industry,  and  the  devotion  of  any  respectable  faculty.  More- 
over, it  would  be  impossible  to  discover  the  precise  creditor  to 
whom  the  student  should  make  payment,  for  the  faculty,  what- 
ever its  eminence,  has  discovered  first-hand,  at  most,  a  small 
part  of  the  instruction  offered  to  the  student  body.  Teachers, 
no  less  than  students,  are  merely  travelers  along  the  pathway 
of  knowledge  and  experience  and  are  debtors  to  the  past  for 
most  of  what  they  offer  to  their  disciples. 

It  is  just  as  idle  for  a  citizen  to  pretend  that  he  has  dis- 
charged his  whole  duty  to  the  state  by  paying  his  taxes  as  for 
a  student  to  take  the  position  that  his  account  is  balanced  mere- 
ly because  he  has  paid  his  tuition.  The  fact  is  that  the  progress 
of  the  race  is  in  large  part  measured  by  the  extent  to  which 
the  blessings  of  education  are  distributed  and  those  to  whom 
most  has  been  given  should  give  back  most  in  return.  The 
schools  are  merely  society's  means  for  imparting  the  experi- 
ences of  the  race  and  as  such  they  discharge  a  public  duty  of  far- 
reaching  and  incalculable  significance.  The  graduate,  therefore, 
should  not  feel  that  he  has  no  further  interest  in  the  schools 
or  in  his  own  institution  of  learning,  but  should  realize  that 
Commencement  is  in  fact  the  beginning  of  a  new  relation  with 
added  responsibility  and  with  the  duty  of  more  helpful  co-opera- 
tion in  all  that  promises  for  the  common  weal  through  the 
proper  direction  and  development  of  the  country's  institutions 
of  learning. 

Why  is  an  alumnus?  Because  of  his  good  fortune  in 
being  selected  from  a  very  large  group  of  persons,  many  of 
whom  are  perhaps  more  deserving  than  he;  because  opportu- 
nity has  smiled  upon  him  and  given  him  a  chance  to  complete 
the  long  course  leading  up  to  his  diploma ;  because  in  a  special 
manner  he  has  been  permitted  to  share  in  the  accumulated  wis- 
dom of  the  ages  through  the  agency  of  the  schools ;  because  he 
has  been  deemed  fit  for  the  honor  of  leadership  and  for  the 
responsibility  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  his  fellows  by 
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putting  into  practice  some  of  the  principles  he  learned  in  the 
school.  The  alumnus  is  a  select,  not  necessarily  perhaps  be- 
cause of  his  own  worth,  but  nevertheless  a  select  and  he  should 
measure  up  to  his  opportunity  and  responsibility.  If,  in  the 
light  of  his  experience,  he  can  make  suggestions  which  will 
improve  the  schools,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  give  this  advice 
to  the  proper  persons ;  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  extend  the  influ- 
ence of  his  school,  duty  requires  that  he  should  do  so  and  above 
all,  the  plainest  dictates  of  justice,  not  to  say  gratitude,  require 
that  he  should  be  keenly  alive  to  the  welfare  of  the  institution 
which  he  hails  as  Alma  Mater  and  should  lose  no  opportunity 
to  do  whatever  he  can  for  its  welfare. 


■    -  ^^^J« — 

RESULTS  IN  COMPOSITION 

*F.  X.  Eeilly,  S.  J. 
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0  come  to  grips  with  the  subject  at  once  and  without 
parley,  we  may  repeat  the  question  as  it  is  almost 
invariably  put:  "Why  does  the  teaching  of  English 
composition  to  which  modern  schools  and  colleges 
devote  so  mulch  time  and  labor  yield  such  unsatis- 
factory results  ? ' '  The  attempt  to  answer  this  query 
ever  so  inadequately  or  even  to  dispose  of  some  of 
the  unfavorable  criticism  hurled  at  the  product  of 
our  composition  courses  is  assuredly  a  large  contract.  Not 
only  are  there  preliminaries  to  be  settled  before  we  can  give  the 
subject  its  proper  perspective,  but  distinctions  have  to  be  made 
ere  we  reach  the  common  ground  essential  for  amicable  and 
profitable  discussion.  It  is  no  small  part  of  the  task  to  proffer 
the  real  reasons  that  account  for  the  results  as  they  are. 

Our  conclusions  can  have  little  point  and  no  particular 
weight  unless  we  hold  fast  to  the  fact  that  the  question  has  to  do 
solely  with  the  work  of  the  average  student.  We  might  even 
limit  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  a  survey  of  the  results  obtained 
in  the  first  year  of  college,  as  composition  is  the  main  feature 
in  all  preliminary  English  courses  and  as  freshman  English  is 
for  the  most  part  the  only  English  course  that  is  obligatory. 
Here  composition  is  taught  formally  with  a  view  to  fitting  the 
student  for  all  written  work  during  his  college  career.  To 
confine  the  discussion  to  a  consideration  of  the  product  of  this 
period  of  the  student's  training  would  furnish  a  good  test  of 
modern  composition  teaching,  because  every  freshman  has  to 
undergo  the  process,  unless  he  can  prove  to  a  rather  incredulous 
dean  that  he  has  already  mastered  the  art  of  clear  and  forcible 
expression.     If  we  give  wider  scope  to  our  investigations  we 
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shall  perforce  include  the  themes  of  the  men  and  women  in 
elective  courses,  where  the  chosen  few,  presumably  the  more 
apt  or  the  more  eager  are  concentrating  on  advanced  work  with 
a  view  to  fitting  themselves  for  some  special  career.  The  work 
done  in  these  courses,  while  admittedly  not  altogether  above 
criticism,  is  not  the  target  at  which  the  shafts  of  stricture  are 
commonly  launched.  It  is  the  usual  composition  course  of  high 
school  and  college  that  is  haled  before  the  bar ;  upon  its  head  are 
laid  all  the  sins  against  the  art  of  expression,  oral  and  written. 

It  is  assumed  that  results  in  the  teaching  of  composition 
are  unsatisfactory;  that  the  product  is  less  gratifying  than  it 
was  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  Compared  with  the  work 
done  at  various  periods  within  our  recollection,  do  student 
themes  really  compare  unfavorably  with  those  written  a  genera- 
tion ago  1  When  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  time  and  labor  given 
to  them  are  they  palpably  inferior!  We  may  as  well  insert 
here  that  some  teachers  who  should  know  seem  willing  to  admit 
that  the  written  products  submitted  by  students  are  far  from 
encouraging.  Was  it  not  always  thus,  at  least  with  certain 
classes,  at  certain  seasons  and  on  particular  subjects?  This 
concession  will  help  to  clear  the  atmosphere  and  enable  us  to 
proceed  without  fear  of  interruption  or  contradiction.  Com- 
parisons we  have  come  to  know  are  about  as  dependable  when 
used  as  evidence  or  the  basis  of  argument,  as  statistics  are  re- 
puted to  be. 

Were  we  to  take  an  absolute  standard,  say  of  time  and 
labor,  because  of  the  repeated  references  thereto,  we  might  more 
readily  approximate  something  like  an  acceptable  solution  or 
conclusion.  We  could  in  that  event  determine  whether  results 
are  sufficiently  proportionate  to  the  hours  spent  on  compostion 
to  warrant  us  in  passing  a  favorable  verdict  or  otherwise.  The 
periods  per  week  devoted  to  English  are  in  many  cases  made  to 
include  English  literature  and  the  precepts  of  rhetoric,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  work  of  composition.  But  even  where  conditions  are 
more  favorable,  where,  for  instance,  two  of  the  four  hours  are 
assigned  to  composition,  much  of  the  time  must  be  spent  in  the 
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explanation  and  illustration  of  principles,  the  study  of  models, 
the  reading  and  criticism  of  the  themes.  All  this,  it  is  true,  per- 
tains directly  to  the  subject  and  is  essential,  but  it  leaves  little 
surplus  for  classroom  work  under  the  eye  of  the  instructor. 
The  themes  or  exercises  must  be  written  for  the  most  part  out- 
side of  school  hours,  and  oral  criticism  of  the  work  submitted, 
helpful  and  telling  as  it  is,  must  of  necessity  be  confined  to  but 
a  few  of  the  papers,  as  this  process  cuts  in  heavily  on  the  time 
and  is  of  its  nature  uninteresting  to  the  average  class.  Com- 
ments, corrections,  suggestions,  criticisms  of  individual  themes 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  if  they  are  to  cover  the  entire  set, 
demand  more  hours  of  intense  work  than  the  teacher  spends 
per  week  with  the  particular  class.  With  regard,  however,  to 
the  work  done  in  the  classroom  in  the  course  of  a  single  period 
and  without  any  extensive  previous  reading  or  other  preparation, 
as  it  is  quite  on  a  par  for  quality  with  the  written  themes  that  are 
usually  assigned  a  whole  week  ahead  for  extra-school  effort, 
this  product  as  a  sample  of  student  expression  would  serve  as 
suitable  specimens  for  the  test  as  to  whether  or  not  our  composi- 
tion courses  are  doing  creditable  work. 

The  statement  as  of  fact,  that  results  are  below  a  conserv- 
ative standard  is  supported  by  a  show  of  reason  for  the  existent 
conditions,  in  that  the  subjects  assigned  are  out  of  touch  with 
reality  and  that  the  methods  in  use  are  formal  and  wooden. 
It  is  insisted  that  the  student  sees  in  his  task  no  connection  with 
his  life  as  it  is,  or  as  it  is  likely  to  be.  While  it  would  be  quite 
a  feat  for  any  teacher  to  get  into  touch  and  keep  in  touch  with 
the  lives  of  "some  students  we  have  known,' '  a  passing  glance 
at  the  lists  of  subjects  from  which  the  student  may  choose,  and 
this,  too,  in  books  compiled  within  the  last  five  or  ten  years,  will 
dissipate  whatever  show  of  reason  the  assertion  might  other- 
wise have.  That  there  are  students  who  treat  themes  as  so  much 
journeyman  work  that  has  to  be  done  for  credits  is  by  no  means 
an  altogether  latter-day  attitude*.  Again,  failure  to  apply  in 
every-day  speech  and  writing  the  principles  and  lessons  learned 
in  the  classroom  is  as  old  as  failure  to  apply  principle  to  practice 
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in  real  life, — a  trick  all  but  universal  and  now  nearly  six  thous- 
and years  old.  The  artificiality  of  student  themes  or  the  state 
of  mental  vacuity  that  produces  wooden  compositions  is  not 
due  to  any  considerable  extent  either  to  the  subjects  assigned,  or 
to  the  literary  models  set  before  them  for  analysis  and  imitation, 
or  to  the  direct  or  indirect  inculcation  or  influence  of  their  pre- 
ceptors. This  we  may  gather  from  a  glimpse  at  their  class- 
books  or  from  even  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  modern 
teachers.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  real  and  very  success- 
ful attempt  to  bring  student  themes  as  close  as  possible  to  stu- 
dent life,  student  activities,  student  powers,  and  this  by  men 
and  women  the  most  human,  the  most  observant  and  the  most 
successful  teachers  we  have. 

Where  discrepancies  are  patent  between  opportunity  and 
result,  if  we  are  seeking  the  real  reason,  we  may  find  that  the 
fault  lies  in  the  main  with  the  untrained  youth  in  our  schools, — 
fellows  who  somehow  managed  to  climb  into  the  fold  and  stow 
themselves  away  there.  Their  accumulations  of  points  not 
known  are  colossal,  their  previous  education  to  be  estimated 
remotely  in  the  negative  series.  Some  there  are  who  are  unde- 
veloped; others  lack  technical  knowledge  of  the  most  rudi- 
mentary character;  others,  again,  are  devoid  of  that  general 
culture  which  is  to  be  expected  of  our  generation  or  at  least 
of  those  who  come  up  to  college.  Not  to  possess  by  heritage  or 
acquirement  the  instinct  for  the  better  things  is  sad  indeed, 
but  what  is  a  teacher  to  do  with  one  who  cannot  or  will  not  see 
the  need.  Many  a  fellow  has  not  learned  to  work  and  has  no 
idea  or  intention  of  doing  so,  while  others  are  without  ideals 
or  ambitions.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  dark  picture,  but  to  such 
as  these,  and  there  are  such  in  every  school  and  course,  we  may 
trace  any  reasonable  grounds  for  complaint  on  the  score  of  fail- 
ure to  attain  results.  Incidentally  we  may  begin  to  realize  the 
obstacles  that  both  teachers  and  methods  encounter  in  the  pro- 
cess of  inculcating  the  art  of  expression.  The  most  rational  con- 
clusion to  draw  from  the  above  is  that  too  many  splendid  op- 
portunities for  education  are  cast  away  on  students  who  will 
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have  none  of  it,  who  will  neither  " fight  nor  work"  and  whose 
power  of  resistance  to  the  best  influences  beats  a  certain  stiff- 
necked  race  of  old. 

As  to  the  methods  now  in  use,  they  are  not  widely  divergent 
from  what  they  were  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  If  anything  they 
have  been  amplified  and  improved  upon.  We  may  gage  their  worth 
by  a  scrutiny  of  their  product.  To  judge  by  the  number  of  pres- 
ent day  writers  of  repute,  men  and  women  noted  for  their  power 
of  expression,  as  evidenced  by  their  contributions  to  twentieth 
century  literature,  the  case  cannot  be  so  bad.  Their  school- 
fellows had  the  same  teaching  and  likely  enough  the  same  oppor- 
tunities, yet  the  percentage  of  those  who  became  eminent  or 
devoted  themselves  to  literature  is  negligible.  The  composition 
course,  then  as  now,  was  not  suspected  of  being  a  training-school 
for  specialists.  Students,  who  took  advantage  of  the  efforts 
at  helpful  direction  offered  by  teachers,  learned  to  write  and 
rewrite  and  revise.  To  what  other  influence  can  we  owe  it  that 
at  no  other  period  in  the  history  of  the  English  language  have 
we  had  a  tithe  as  many  clear,  forceful  writers  as  we  possess  to- 
day Save  in  the  extreme  reaches  of  the  purest  literature  we 
can  find  just  as  much  and  as  great  literary  charm  as  at  any  time 
in  the  past.  Add  to  this  its  eminent  readibility  and  its  sub- 
stantial comment  on  life  and  our  product  may  well  challenge  any 
earlier  epoch.  In  all  fields  we  have  notable  examples  in  number 
of  every  literary  form  and  quality.  There  are  works  in  profu- 
sion, too,  that  touch  life,  even  student  life,  intimately  and  at  all 
points.  These  works  of  noted  living  authors  are  not  only  read- 
ily obtainable,  they  are  put  into  the  students '  hands.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Selections  have  been  compiled  by  men  eminent  in  their 
special  field,  with  a  view  to  focusing  attention  upon  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom  and  clearness  of  vision  of  the  more  eminent  men 
and  women  in  the  literary  world  of  our  own  day.  If,  then,  the 
methods  that  produced  our  present  day  literature  are  still  in 
honor,  and  if  the  models  for  study  and  imitation  are  not  only 
of  our  own  time,  but  animated  by  the  very  life-blood  of  the 
master-spirits  of  past  ages,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  grounds 
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for  adverse  criticism  of  the  ways  and  means  adopted  by  and 
in  all  but  universal  use  in  our  schools. 

The  whole  issue,  doubtless,  had  its  genesis  in  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  critics  or  of  those  soulful  souls  whose  ideals  are  in- 
variably a  bit  too  high  for  youth  at  their  particular  stage  of 
development.  Teachers  generally,  and  they  are  the  best  in- 
formed as  well  as  the  genuinely  interested  parties,  have  had  little 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  composition  by  way  of  criticism  or 
comment.  They  realize  full  soon  the  limitations  of  the  particu- 
lar class  intrusted  to  them;  that  to  some  is  given  one  talent, 
to  others  three,  to  others  five;  that  of  the  seeds  they  endeavor 
so  thoroughly  and  so  industriously  to  plant,  some  will  fall  upon 
stony  ground;  others  will  be  devoured  by  the  birds  of  social 
pleasure,  and  college  activities;  yet  as  a  rule,  they  are  quite 
satisfied,  if  not  agreeably  surprised,  at  the  quality  of  the  work 
submitted.  Not  infrequently  it  is  excellent.  Anyone  who  is 
tempted  to  smile  at  this  statement,  especially  the  sophisticated 
and  disillusioned  critic,  is  referred  to  the  samples  of  student 
themes  printed  in  a  number  of  modern  text-books.  They  are 
the  unrevised  product  of  the  writer,  that  is,  his  sole  work.  It 
may  be  in  the  nature  of  news,  startling  at  that,  to  hear  that 
the  average  intelligent  and  industrious  student  reaches  as  high 
a  level  in  the  art  of  expression  as  his  compeers  ever  did.  More- 
over, the  proportion  of  clear,  forcible  writers  among  present 
day  students  in  schools  that  maintain  a  respectable  standard, 
is  higher  than  it  was  a  decade  or  two  ago,  despite  the  fact  that 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  elective  system,  students  take  no 
more  English  than  is  required.    This  is  admittedly  little  enough. 

In  the  teeth  of  the  above  roseate  statements,  veritable  pen- 
pictures  of  the  millenium  that  has  come,  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  strictures  put  upon  our  composition  courses.  Here,  as 
in  many  other  similar  cases,  we  must  show  that  the  criticism 
derives  whatever  credit  it  may  have  from  the  authority  of  the 
source  from  which  it  emanates,  though  it  has  little  weight  in 
point  of  fact.  In  more  quarters  than  one  there  is  an  ill-disguised 
hostility  to  the  teaching  of  composition  at  all.     It  is  regarded 
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as  a  waste  of  time.  Words  have  even  found  their  way  into  print 
to  the  effect  that  "  there  are  men  and  presumably  women  strong 
enough  to  survive  the  composition  courses  of  our  modern  col- 
leges." There  is  mention,  too,  of  a  "deftness  and  power  such 
as  college  instruction  cannot  give."  The  teaching  of  composi- 
tion must  be,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  not  only  a  waste  of  time, 
but  positively  hurtful.  Yet  critics  such  as  these  would  have 
the  student  say  "in  the  most  perspicuous  and  succinct  way  what 
he  thoroughly  understands,  and  say  it  so  naturally  that  no  effort 
is  apparent.  Every  sentence  should  be  alive  to  its  finger  ends ; 
there  should  be  no  cumbrous  verbiage,  no  barren  commonplaces 
to  fill  the  interstices  of  thought,  no  mannerisms  simulating  emo- 
tion by  fictitious  emphasis."  All  this  is  very  high  and  very  ex- 
acting. We  very  naturally  inquire  where  and  how  the  youthful 
writer  is  to  acquire  such  perfection  if  not  in  the  only  place  in 
the  world  that  aims  at  approximating  it.  As  a  standard  the 
requirements  of  the  critic  is  something  better  than  we  find  in 
classic  models,  ancient  or  modern.  Were  it  permissible  to  take 
the  same  attitude  towards  acknowledged  masterpieces  that  the 
critics  assume  towards  students '  compositions  we  could  overhaul 
the  best  of  them  and  ' l  sink  them  without  a  trace. ' ' 

The  attitude  of  the  critics  with  whom  we  have  to  differ 
is  rather  belligerent,  not  to  say  unfair.  Their  position  alone 
gives  weight  to  their  words,  for  their  judgments  in  themselves 
are  not  worth  the  ink  that  records  them.  Their  quarrel,  if  they 
have  any,  may  be  with  forgotten  systems  and  obsolete  methods. 
Unmindful  of  their  own  youth,  they  demand  power  and  finish 
before  the  time.  Growth  here  as  elsewhere  is  by  law,  and  the 
young  writer  must  pass  through  the  various  stages.  What  he 
masters  serves  for  the  time  both  to  guide  him  in  his  efforts  at 
self-expression,  and  as  a  workable  though  not  final  standard  of 
self-criticism.  Other  things  being  equal,  proficiency  in  compo- 
sition is  largely  a  question  of  time,  or,  if  you  will,  of  experience 
and  unwearied  practice.  If  we  could  "age"  youth  as  we  "age" 
the  beverage  that  used  to  be  stilled  in  old  Kentucky,  or  if  we  could 
"cure"  youth  as  we  "cure"  a  ham,  we  might  be  in  the  way  of 
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a  short-cut  to  finished  English.  When  a  young  writer  of  promise 
fails,  it  is  not  rarely  for  the  reason  that  he  attempted  too  much, 
or  at  the  solicitation  of  the  critic,  soared  just  a  mile  too  high. 
Many  of  the  ideals  and  standards  held  before  the  eyes  of  the 
youth  at  school  today  by  the  arbiters  outside  the  school  cur- 
riculum are  beyond  both  the  powers  and  the  acquired  ability 
of  the  student,  while  the  findings  of  the  critics  of  youthful  en- 
deavor are  far  too  severe. 

From  sources  in  no  wise  inimical  come  suggestions  which, 
though  by  no  means  new,  are  good  in  themselves.  One  of 
them  is  that  subjects  should  be  adjusted  to  the  grade  and  tem- 
per of  the  student;  that  while  material  should  be  definite  and 
concrete,  there  ought  to  be  "  an  outlet  for  interpretative  writing 
on  topics  of  increasing  scope  and  difficulty."  A  glance  at  the 
lists  of  subjects  to  which  the  youth  of  our  day  are  exposed  in 
their  various  courses,  will  show  a  wide  range  of  matter  upon 
which  they  can  be  induced  to  express  themselves.  In  most  sub- 
jects the  element  of  inherent  interest  is  strong,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  appeal  to  men's  hearts  and  men's  business.  On 
the  other  hand,  writing  for  the  sake  of  self-expression,  i.  e., 
composition  as  a  drill  or  exercise,  while  it  may  give  facility 
due  to  direction  and  criticism,  and  inculcate  the  principles  of 
good  writing,  will  scarcely  produce  the  desired  effect  until  the 
student  is  made  to  realize  that  he  has  something  to  communi- 
cate. True,  effects  depend  largely  upon  the  art  with  which  a 
paper  is  composed,  and  this  art  must  be  learned  just  as  other 
arts  are  mastered. 

There  is  no  very  serious  difficulty  in  inducing  students  to 
write,  for  writing  is  a  very  natural  outlet  for  the  flow  of  thoughts, 
feelings  and  views  that  crowd  their  waking  hours.  The  trick 
is  to  tap  them  and  induce  the  student  to  set  them  down  as  best 
he  can  without  the  added  notion  of  making  literature  or  of 
writing  a  mere  plain  tale,  report  or  catalogue.  To  be  insisting 
upon  finesse  and  drawing  the  distinction  between  literature 
and  plain  English,  belle  lettres  and  every-day  prose  is  singing 
a  song  to  a  mute,  as  literature  has  no  attraction  for  many,  or 
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seems  beyond  their  powers.  Half  the  process  consists  in  im- 
planting the  proper  attitude  or  frame  of  mind,  to  make  them 
see  the  advantages  of  writing  well.  Then  a  teacher  can  be  of 
real  service  in  aiding  them  to  find  material  of  real  interest,  in 
helping  them  in  questions  of  diction  or  vocabulary,  in  showing 
them  the  process  of  composing  and  in  pointing  out  methods  of 
testing  their  work  for  effectiveness. 

Strange  to  say,  the  element  or  quality  that  is  most  teachable 
or  most  readily  communicable  is  the  very  one  that  by  its  absence 
from  students'  work  has  brought  disapproval  upon  the  course. 
If  there  is  one  fault  that  stands  out  more  prominently  than  an- 
other in  students'  compositions,  it  is  the  "failure  to  make  a 
whole  of  the  matter  upon  which  they  are  engaged."  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  find  their  ideas  or  observation  strung 
together  without  any  very  apparent  connection,  with  the  result 
that  even  close  reading  of  their  essays  is  not  likely  to  make  a 
very  compelling  impression.  That  this  is  due  in  large  part  to 
inability  to  think  consecutively  is  true,  in  the  main,  owing  to 
their  years,  but  this  excuse  is  no  palliation  for  the  lack  of  natural 
sequence  or  order  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  youth 
of  their  grade.  The  jumble  can  be  traced  to  their  neglect  to 
think  out  the  subject,  sketch  an  order  of  development  and  ad- 
here to  it  unless  they  hit  upon  something  better  in  the  process 
of  writing.  Structure,  the  very  back-bone  of  composition,  is 
the  element  that  is  lacking.  We  may  have  structure  without 
literary  quality  and  vice  versa,  but  the  root  idea  of  composition 
demands  "intelligible  arrangement  not  of  words  merely,  but 
of  the  thought  of  which  words  are  but  the  symbol. ' ' 

Possibly  some  of  the  criticism  we  have  in  mind  was  begotten 
of  irritation  at  the  cocksuredness  of  some  of  the  petty  scribes 
among  college  and  ex-college  men  who  gained  some  little  recog- 
nition or  distinction  for  the  "mosaics"  they  contributed  at  in- 
tervals to  their  college  journal.  The  self-sufficiency  of  the  man 
who  won  a  place  in  an  amateur  field  may  be  galling  to  the  pro- 
fessional writer  and  to  the  man  of  letters,  but  it  is  wasting  good 
shot  to  try  to  bring  such  fellows  down.    They  are  not  fair  game. 
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They  are  undoubtedly  as  tolerable  as  a  couple  of  neighbors' 
dogs  arguing  it  out  under  our  windows  in  the  small  hours, 
but  it  would  not  be  a  friendly  act  to  settle  the  dispute  for  them 
by  throwing  in  a  little  buckshot  on  one  side. 

The  faults  of  youth  are  the  peculiar  marks  of  this  period 
of  life.  He  has  the  defects  of  his  qualities.  He  will  stress  de- 
tails and  put  a  tone  of  finality  in  his  verdicts  just  as  a  puppy  will 
eat  soap  and  chew  up  the  choicest  pair  of  shoes  in  the  household. 
These  are  transient  stages,  and  not  conclusive  evidence  of  short- 
sightedness and  radicalism.  His  principles  are  narrow  and 
seemingly  rigid.  He  has,  for  instance,  learned  what  to  avoid; 
he  knows  the  cautions  and  quite  a  list  of  "don'ts."  His  is  a 
fine  eye  for  certain  faults,  yet  withal  his  vehemence  at  times 
leads  him  into  a  very  snarl  of  incoherence.  With  him  flaws  loom 
larger  than  the  essay,  poem  or  play  that  chances  to  come  within 
range  of  his  vision,  and  he  proceeds  to  gage  it  by  his  little 
rule  of  thumb.  It  is  just  this  penchant  of  his  that  makes  the 
thought  of  him  so  exasperating  to  his  elders.  Yet  he  is  a  rare 
species,  and  there  are  not  many  of  the  breed.  It  is  said  that 
with  his  ilk  "the  split  infinitive  is  the  mark  of  a  lost  soul,  that 
the  proper  use  of  'only'  distinguishes  the  sheep  from  the  goats, 
that  the  placing  of  the  comma  is  an  unfailing  sign  of  predestina- 
tion,' '  without  mentioning  specifically  to  what. 

The  wonder  of  it  all  is  that  a  fellow  with  the  crude,  element- 
ary undigested  and  unassimilated  bookish  notions  that  youth  has 
as  to  what  constitutes  literature,  with  his  knowledge  of  what  is  or 
what  is  not  artistic,  with  his  standards — yes  the  wonder  is  that 
he  is  taken  seriously  or  even  allowed  a  hearing.  He  will  outgrow 
it  all  in  time.  That  hobbledehoy  will  become  a  man ;  that  tadpole 
will  evolve  into  a  wise,  senator-like  frog.  What  if  he  have  the 
only  tenable  views  on  all  subjects  generally  and  can  settle  out 
of  court  age-old  disputes  that  have  been  awaiting  his  coming; 
a  saving  sense  of  humor  will  encourage  the  lad  to  say  his  say  as 
other  generations  of  sapient  young  ones  have  done.  This  sowing 
of  domesticated  oats  will  keep  him  busy  until  such  time  as  he 
awakens  to  the  situation  that  he  has  created  for  himself.    Then 
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he  will  slip  off  quietly  into  retirement  within  himself  to  nurse 
his  outraged  feelings,  with  the  very  consoling  thought  that  he 
can  find  no  one  to  blame  save  his  precious  inflated  self.  He 
invariably  emerges  humbled  and  humanized,  quite  a  fit  subject 
for  companionship  with  his  fallible  fellowmen. 


e/fPUGATlONAL  WORLD 


At  a  recent  meeting  held  in  New  York  to  consider  means 
by  which  the  alumni  of  Columbia  University  could  help  the 
institution,  one  of  the  speakers  said: 

"I  am  pleased  to  see  that  an  earnest  attempt  is  to  be  made 
to  start  a  plan  for  the  interesting  of  the  individual  alumni  in 
helping  to  finance  Columbia,  and  to  meet  the  deficit  which 
always  exists  in  a  teaching  institution  that  is  doing  its  duty. 
The  present  financial  situation  is  an  exaggeration  by  war  con- 
ditions of  a  normal  state  of  affairs.  I  think  Columbia  can  learn 
much  from  the  experience  of  Yale  with  its  Alumni  Fund,  which 
in  normal  years  turns  over  to  its  own  invested  capital  some 
$100,000  and  gives  the  University  some  $70,000  toward  current 
expenses. 

"The  Yale  fund  began  in  1890  with  a  donation  to  the 
University  of  $10,000  for  that  year.  It  is  made  up  of  com- 
paratively small  donations  which  are  solicited  annually  by 
class  agents." 


Columbia   College   has   announced  that   it   will   accept   a 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  one  unit  for  admission. 


The  following  editorial  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Har- 
vard Alumni  Bulletin  calls  attention  to  a  matter  of  no  little 
importance  to  the  schools  of  the  country  in  connection  with 
military  service  of  their  alumni  and  students : 

"Many  forms  of  recognition  for  the  war  work  of  American 
college  students  have  been  proposed  and  adopted — from  the 
granting  of  academic  degrees  to  the  printing  of  special  groups 
of  names  in  commencement  programs  and  college  catalogues. 
The  Bulletin  has  been  in  sympathy  with  the  Harvard  authori- 
ties in  the  position  they  have  taken,  that  academic  work  is  one 
thing  and  military  service  quite  another,  and  that  the  same 
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recognition  is  not  appropriate  to  both.  Far  less  formal  than 
any  of  the  nsual  tokens  by  which  the  colleges  have  expressed, 
or  proposed  to  express,  their  appreciation  of  what  their  sons 
have  done  in  the  war  is  a  plan  of  recognition  pursued  by  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

"It  is  none  other  than  to  send  to  every  past  and  present 
member  of  the  University  in  active  military  or  naval  service, 
or  serving  abroad  in  one  of  the  recognized  forms  of  auxiliary 
service,  a  small  medal — a  sort  of  pocket-piece  or  lucky  penny — 
on  which  appears  the  name  of  its  holder  and  a  few  words  tes- 
tifying to  the  University's  appreciation  of  what  he  is  doing 
for  his  country.  The  cost  of  each  token  is  only  about  thirty 
cents.  A  coin  of  the  same  character  was  carried  by  Minne- 
sota men  in  the  Spanish  war,  and  proved  a  token  of  association 
highly  valued  at  the  time  and  ever  since. 

"There  are  few  good  ideas  which  occur  everywhere  simul- 
taneously. Here  is  one  which  loses  none  of  its  value  for  Har- 
vard and  other  colleges  because  they  did  not  happen  to  think 
of  it  first.  We  do  not  undertake  to  suggest  the  precise  method 
of  making  it  applicable  to  the  Harvard  men  in  service ;  but  the 
necessary  machinery,  utilizing  perhaps  the  home  addresses  of 
men  in  service,  perhaps  the  agency  of  the  American  University 
Union  in  Europe,  perhaps  both,  does  not  seem  to  lie  beyond 
the  inventive  power  of  an  individual  or  group  of  men  to  whom 
the  idea  of  giving  to  every  Harvard  fighter  a  tangible  emblem 
of  his  university,  to  be  carried  into  whatever  danger,  may 
appeal.  Should  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  it  could 
suggest  only  the  quality  of  the  backing  that  is  behind  so  many 
Americans.,, 


Marquette  University's  graduating  class  this  year  includ- 
ed nearly  two  hundred  students,  one  hundred  and  two  of  whom 
were  from  the  College  of  Dentistry,  seven  from  the  College  of 
Medicine,  six  from  the  College  of  Law,  twelve  from  the  College 
of  Pharmacy,  three  from  the  Engineering  School,  and  two  from 
Economics,  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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Of  the  one  hundred  and  sixteen  members  of  the  senior 
class  of  the  University  of  Oregon  this  year,  thirteen  are  mar- 
ried and  eighty-two  are  women. 


The  Class  of  1918  at  the  University  of  Oregon  has  presented 
as  its  class  gift  the  foundation  of  a  fund  for  a  monument  to 
be  erected  in  honor  of  the  Oregon  students  in  the  service  of  the 
country. 


The  University  of  Iowa  has  just  dedicated  its  new  two 
hundred  thousand  dollar  dental  building.  The  dental  infirm- 
ary contains  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  chairs,  with  an  equal 
number  of  dental  units  and  cabinets. 


A  total  of  $790,460  has  been  subscribed  toward  the  new 
Union  Building  at  Michigan.  Of  this  amount,  $410,697  has 
been  paid  on  the  subscriptions.  The  amount  needed  to  com- 
plete the  fund  is  $209,540.  The  building  is  to  be  used  to  pro- 
mote acquaintance  of  the  students,  but  for  the  present  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  War  Department  as  a  place  of  residence 
for  twelve  hundred  soldiers  who  are  taking  instruction  at  the 
University. 


The  following  item  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  California 
Alumni  Fortnightly  shows  what  is  being  done  by  the  Univer- 
sity toward  the  success  of  the  war: 

"A  Record  of  War  Work  of  the  University  of  California 
just  issued,  details  the  present  state  of  work  commenced  by 
President  Wheeler  and  the  Regents,  February  13,  1917,  on 
which  date  all  the  resources  of  the  University  were  formally 
offered  to  the  government  to  meet  whatever  needs  should  arise 
in  prosecuting  a  war  with  Germany  and  her  allies. 

"Immediately  thereafter, "  the  report  goes  on,  "a  complete 
survey  of  the  available  resources  of  the  University  was  made 
under  the  direction  of  President  Wheeler  and  transmitted  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  for  use  of  the  State  Council  of  De- 
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fense.  At  the  same  time,  the  Alumni  Association  carried  on 
a  survey  of  the  personnel  of  the  alumni  and  the  faculty  in 
order  to  determine  the  availability  of  those  persons  for  various 
types  of  national  service. 

"  There  are  now  in  full  operation  at  the  University,  a 
Military  Information  Bureau,  a  School  of  Military  Aeronautics, 
an  Ordnance  Training  School,  a  course  in  Military  Engineer- 
ing, courses  in  Naval  Preparation,  Extension  Courses  in  Navi- 
gation, courses  in  Naval  Engineering  and  Naval  Architecture, 
courses  in  Radio  Communication,  a  Reserve  Officers '  Training 
Corps,  Activities  to  Increase  the  Food  Supply,  Food  Conser- 
vation courses,  courses  in  campaigns  designed  to  assist  the 
work  of  the  Red  Cross  and  other  auxiliary  war  reliefs." 


Four  companies  of  students  at  the  Catholic  University  are 
now  engaged  in  military  training  with  compulsory  drill  three 
hours  a  week. 


Harvard  University  is  now  permitting  freshmen  students 
to  postpone  to  their  second  year  any  prescribed  studies  that 
may  conflict  with  military  work. 


The  feeling  that  the  schools  of  the  country  may  be  more 
efficiently  organized  for  national  service  was  emphasized  in 
a  recent  address  of  President  McCracken  of  Lafayette  Univer- 
sity, who,  in  speaking  before  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges, said: 

"  There  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  American  education 
is  not  as  efficiently  organized  as  it  might  be  to  make  its  great- 
est contribution  to  the  war.  The  experience  of  the  last  two 
months  has  shown  that  need  is  two-fold — first  the  need  on  the 
part  of  the  government;  second,  the  need  on  the  part  of  the 
colleges — and  that  in  both  masses  the  need  is  not  so  much  for 
unity  of  spirit  and  purpose,  as  for  co-ordination,  which  is 
unity  at  work.  The  government  at  Washington  needs  during 
the  war  an  administrator  of  education  of  some  sort  who  will 
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be  of  sufficient  dignity  and  authority  to  rank  with  the  food  and 
coal  administrators,  and  to  have  authoritative  standing  with 
the  chief  of  staff.  His  function  would  be  to  co-ordinate  the 
demands  made  upon  education  by  the  government  in  the  prose- 
cution  of  the  war." 


A  statue  of  Christ  as  the  Light  of  the  World  is  to  be 
placed  on  top  of  McMahon  Hall  at  the  Catholic  University. 


Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  celebrated 
its  Diamond  Jubilee  on  June  17th.  A  feature  of  the  celebration 
was  a  military  Mass  for  Holy  Cross  men. 


In  the  diocese  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  the  parish 
contributions  for  the  new  diocesan  college,  which  will  be  com- 
pleted probably  this  summer,  approximate  $175,000. 


Northwestern  University  College  of  Law  has  just  an- 
nounced that,  owing  to  war  conditions,  it  has  postponed  ad- 
vancing the  requirements  to  four  years,  with  three  years  of 
college  for  entrance.  Harvard  University  School  of  Law  has 
announced  that  members  of  the  senior  class  in  good  standing 
who  are  compelled  to  leave  school  on  account  of  military  serv- 
ice will  be  graduated  without  taking  the  examinations,  and 
that  members  of  the  first  and  second  year  classes  called  into 
service  will  be  permitted  to  advance  with  their  class  upon  their 
return,  the  final  examinations  being  waived  if  the  student's 
record  is  satisfactory. 


Lieutenant-General  S.  B.  M.  Young,  U.  S.  A.  retired,  re- 
cently urged  college  men  to  advocate  universal  military  train- 
ing.   He  said  in  part : 

"  Today  allegiance  and  devotion  to  our  country  require  a 
declaration  of  loyalty,  and  while  I  firmly  believe  the  love  of 
country  and  the  patriotic  spirit  of  our  people  are  as  strong  as 
they  ever  were,  yet  much  of  the  spirit  is  dormant  because  of 
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the  general  apathy  due  to  a  lack  of  realization  of  the  gravity 
of  our  national  situation.  If  our  people  do  not  bestir  them- 
selves voluntarily,  conditions  are  at  hand  that  will  suddenly 
awake  them  to  the  realization  that  our  long  period  of  self-in- 
dulgence since  our  last  ordeal  by  battle  has  so  undermined  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  physical  fiber  of  every  community  through- 
out the  land  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  personal  concern  to  each 
individual. 

"With  universal  military  training  and  equal  service  estab- 
lished by  law,  militarism  would  be  impossible.  Military  train- 
ing of  every  American  boy  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-one,  for  one  year,  would  not  interfere  with  his  career, 
but  would  result  in  hardening  the  muscles  and  co-ordinating 
mind  and  body,  and  also  it  would  teach  habits  of  punctuality 
and  neatness,  prompt  obedience  and  respect  for  proper  au- 
thority, and  make  a  more  valuable  and  successful  citizen. 

"The  charge  has  been  made  that  we  are  losing  our 
national  ideals  and  that  we  have  forgotten  how  to  obey — if  we 
ever  knew.  If  we  are  to  overcome  the  onus  of  these  charges, 
we  must  do  so  through  training  our  young  men  in  the  ideals 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  an  ancestry  which 
was  willing  to  fight  for  them,  sacrifice  for  them,  and  when 
need  arose,  to  die  for  them.  They  died  that  we  might  rest 
secure,  as  we  have  rested  secure  for  many  generations ;  and  if 
we  value  this  sacred  heritage  we  must  qualify  to  answer  the  call 
of  our  country  and  answer  it  fully  equipped  for  the  task. 

'  *  Military  training  will  teach  the  young  men  in  all  stations 
that  government  is  not  an  agency  from  which  something  is  to 
be  had,  but  an  institution  with  first  claim  on  them  for  the  best 
they  have  to  give. 

"It  is  a  truly  democratic  ideal  that  every  young  man 
should  prepare  himself  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  efficiency  to 
defend  his  country.  Sectional  feeling  will  gradually  disappear 
before  an  ideal  founded  on  service  to  the  state  by  citizens  of 
every  locality.  Only  through  service  in  a  common  cause  may 
we  hope  to  unite  the  widely  different  elements  of  our  popula- 
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tion,  and  instill  into  them  the  conviction  that  democracy  and 
service  are  one. 

"If  every  young  man  knew  that  every  other  young  man 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  has  been  through  the  same  in- 
tensive course  of  military  training,  each  would  have  greater 
respect  for  the  other — would  have  greater  respect  for  the  rights 
of  the  other  and  all  together  would  have  greater  respect  and 
love  for  our  country. 

"When  the  sons  of  the  wealthy,  the  sons  of  the  laborer, 
the  sons  of  the  poor  and  the  sons  of  the  immigrants,  live  to- 
gether, train  together  and  serve  their  country  together,  only 
then  and  not  before  will  we  become  a  truly  democratic  people. 

"The  establishment  of  obligatory  military  training  for  all 
our  young  manhood  will  create  a  furnace  of  patriotism  that 
will  fuse  the  varying  elements  of  our  population  and  prove  to 
the  world  that  we  are  a  mighty  nation,  able  and  ever  ready  to 
uphold  and  defend  the  great  democratic  principles  of  equal 
liberty  and  justice  to  each  and  every  loyal  citizen  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  government. 

"Patriotism  is  love  of  country.  If  we  won't  fight  for  it, 
we  don't  love  it,  and  if  we  don't  love  it,  we  won't  fight  for  it. 

"In  conclusion,  I  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to  provide  a 
permanent  system  of  universal  military  training  for  the  youth 
of  our  country.  It  will  stimulate  the  people  of  every  section, 
and,  in  time,  America  will  become  the  '  Great  Mother  of  Lib- 
erty,' to  a  posterity  which  will  rejoice  in  her,  even  as  we,  today, 
rejoice  in  the  heroic  achievements  of  those  hardy  pioneers  who 
gave  to  the  world  the  spirit  of  independence,  '  which,  please 
God,  shall  never  die.'  " 


The  following  announcement  was  recently  made  through 
the  Patriotic  News  Service  of  the  National  Committee  of 
Patriotic  Societies: 

"For  nearly  a  year  there  has  been  much  public  discussion 
of  the  proper  function  of  colleges  and  of  the  duty  of  college 
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students  in  the  present  emergency.    Last  July  President  Wil- 
son said: 

"It  would  seriously  impair  America's  prospects  of  suc- 
cess in  this  war  if  the  supply  of  highly  trained  men  were  un- 
necessarily diminished.  There  will  be  need  for  a  larger  num- 
ber of  persons  expert  in  the  various  fields  of  applied  science 
than  ever  before.  *  *  *  I  therefore  have  no  hesitation  in 
urging  colleges  and  technical  schools  to  endeavor  to  maintain 
their  courses  as  far  as  possible  on  the  usual  basis.  *  *  * 
Those  who  fall  below  the  age  of  selective  conscription  and  who 
do  not  enlist  may  feel  that  by  pursuing  their  courses  with 
earnestness  and  diligence  they  also  are  preparing  themselves 
for  valuable  services  to  the  Nation.' ' 

The  vital  contribution  of  the  colleges  is  now  formally 
recognized  in  an  announcement  just  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  War.  As  a  military  measure  the  colleges  of  the  country 
are  by  this  announcement  officially  designated  as  training  cen- 
ters for  the  United  States  Army.     The  announcement  follows : 

"In  order  to  provide  military  instruction  for  the  college 
students  of  the  country  during  the  present  emergency,  a  com- 
prehensive plan  will  be  put  in  effect  by  the  War  Department, 
beginning  with  the  next  college  year,  in  September,  1918.  The 
details  remain  to  be  worked  out,  but  in  general  the  plan  will 
be  as  follows : 

"Military  instruction  under  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  Army  will  be  provided  in  every  institution  of 
college  grade,  which  enrolls  for  the  instruction  100  or  more 
able-bodied  students  over  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  necessary 
military  equipment  will,  so  far  as  possible,  be  provided  by  the 
Government.  There  will  be  created  a  military  training  unit 
in  each  institution.  Enlistment  will  be  purely  voluntary,  but 
all  students  over  the  age  of  eighteen  will  be  encouraged  to 
enlist.  The  enlistment  will  constitute  the  student  a  member 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  liable  to  active  duty  at  the 
call  of  the  President.  It  will,  however,  be  the  policy  of  the 
Government  not  to  call  the  members  of  the  training  units  to 
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active  duty  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
unless  urgent  military  necessity  compels  an  earlier  call.  Stu- 
dents under  eighteen,  and  therefore  not  legally  eligible  for 
enlistment,  will  be  encouraged  to  enroll  in  the  training  units. 
Provisions  will  be  made  for  co-ordinating  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  system,  which  exists  in  about  one-third  of  the 
collegiate  institutions  with  this  broader  plan. 

"This  new  policy  aims  to  accomplish  a  two-fold  object: 
first,  to  develop  as  a  great  military  asset  the  large  body  of 
young  men  in  the  colleges ;  and,  second,  to  prevent  unnecessary 
and  wasteful  depletion  of  the  colleges  through  indiscriminate 
volunteering,  by  offering  to  the  students  a  definite  and  imme- 
diate military  status. 

"Later  announcement  will  be  made  of  the  details  of  the 
new  system.  In  the  meantime,  presidents  of  collegiate  insti- 
tutions are  requested  to  call  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
all  their  students.  Those  who  do  not  graduate  this  spring 
should  be  urged  to  continue  their  education  and  take  advan- 
tage of  this  new  opportunity  to  serve  the  Nation." 


The  University  of  California  has   subscribed  more  than 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  the  third  liberty  loan. 


The  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Com- 
mencement of  the  University  was 
held  on  Saturday  morning.  June 
1st,  at  the  Gymnasium  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  crowd  of  the  grad- 
uates '  friends.  The  exercises  were 
preceded  by  the  academic  proces- 
sion in  which  the  graduates  and 
the  faculties  participated  in  cap 
and  gown.  Mr.  Frank  0.  McCaf- 
frey, A.  B.  1904,  was  marshal  of 
the  day.  The  music  for  the  march 
was  furnished  by  the  University 
Cadet  Band.  When  the  proces- 
sion reached  the  Gymnasium  the 
band  took  up  its  station  on  the 
running  track  and  continued  to 
play  as  the  long  file  of  marchers 
proceeded  to  the  places  reserved 
for  them.  The  graduates  were 
seated  in  tiers  on  either  side  of 
the  stage  upon  which  sat  the 
guests  of  honor,  the  President  and 
the  Deans.  The  honor  guests  were 
Archbishop  J.  J.  Harty,  Chief 
Justice  Andrew  M.  Morrissey,  As- 
sociate Justices  J.  R.  Dean,  C.  B. 
Letton,  and  A.  J.  Cornish,  and 
Hon.  H.  C.  Lindsay,  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  program  of 
exercises  for  Commencement  Week 
was  as  follows : 

Wednesday,  May  29,  2:30  p.  m.,  Pat- 
riotic Exercises;  Unfurling  of  Service 
Flag,  College  Lawn  near  Observatory; 
Presentation  of  Battalion  Colors,  Bat- 
talion Parade  and  Retreat,  Campus. 

Thursday,    May    30,    Memorial    Day, 


Battalion  participates  in  Memorial  Day 
Parade. 

Saturday,  June  1,  10:00  a.  m.,  Aca- 
demic Procession — forming  on  Cali- 
fornia Street;  10:30  a.  m.,  Commence- 
ment Exercises,  University  Gymnas- 
ium. 

Tuesday,  June  4,  9:00  a.  m.,  Solemn 
Mass,  St.  John's  Church;  10:00  a.  m., 
Final  Assembly  for  Undergraduates  of 
Creighton  College  and  Students  of 
Creighton  University  High  School; 
Graduation  Exercises  of  High  School; 
Award  of  Prizes;  Award  of  Commis- 
sions in  Creighton  Cadet  Battalion. 

Following  was  the  program  of 
the  Commencement  exercises: 

Academic  Procession,  Frank  O.  Mc- 
Caffrey, A.  B.  1904,  Marshal. 

Introductory,  President  Francis  X.  Mc- 
Menamy,  S.  J. 

Conferring  of  Degrees. 

Presentation  of  Graduates — 

College  of  Medicine,  Acting  Dean  Her- 
man Von  W.  Schulte,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 

College  of  Law,  Dean  Paul  L.  Martin, 
A.  M.,  LL.  B. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Dean  Robert 
M.  Kelley,  S.  J. 

College  of  Dentistry,  Dean  A.  Hugh 
Hippie,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D.  S. 

College  of  Pharmacy,  Dean  Howard  C. 
Newton,  Ph.  C. 

Administering  of  Oath  to  Law  Gradu- 
ates, Chief  Justice  Andrew  M.  Mor- 
rissey. 

A  Word  of  Congratulation,  Archbishop 
J.  J.  Harty,  D.  D. 

"Alma  Mater,"  Cadet  Band  and  As- 
sembly. 

Address,  Honorable  Constantine  J. 
Smyth,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Chief  Justice, 
Court  of  Appeals,  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  Cadet  Band 
and  Assembly. 

After  the  singing  of  the  Na- 
tional Anthem,  the  graduates,  fac- 
ulties and  guests  of  honor  again 
formed  in  line  and  marched  from 
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the  Gymnasium  to  the  Arts  Col- 
lege where  cap  and  gown  were  put 
aside  and  the  diplomas  were  dis- 
tributed. 

At  12  :30  the  President  tendered 
a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Fontenelle 
to  the  visiting  judges  and  the 
deans. 

The  weather  was  ideal  for  the 
Commencement  and  the  exercises 
were  satisfactory  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  long  line  of  marchers 
in  cap  and  gown  presented  an  im- 
posing appearance  and  the  Gym- 
nasium, appropriately  decorated 
with  the  national  colors,  'Varsity 
banners  and  the  new  Service  Flag, 
afforded  a  proper  setting  for  the 
scene.  This  was  the  first  Com- 
mencement to  be  held  in  the  new 
Gymnasium  and  was  also  the  first 
Commencement  at  which  any  hon- 
orary degrees  were  conferred. 
Chief  Justice  Smyth,  the  Com- 
mencement orator,  and  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  degree,  Doctor  of  Laws, 
has  been  closely  identified  with 
the  University  almost  from  the  be- 
ginning and  it  was  particularly 
appropriate  that  the  success  which 
he  has  achieved  in  his  profession 
should  receive  suitable  recognition 
from  the  University.  In  present- 
ing him  with  the  honorary  degree 
the  President  spoke  of  him  as  fol- 
lows : 

"A  Jurist,  who  has  merited  the 
esteem  of  the  people  of  this  city 
and  state,  and  a  place  in  the  fore- 
front of  his  profession  by  his  gifts 
of  heart  and  brain,  and  by  his 
single-minded  search  for  justice. 


A  Federal  Attorney,  who  by  his 
splendid  success  in  rescuing  mil- 
lions of  public  money  from  certain 
interests  strongly  protected,  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  Amer- 
ica and  won  her  applause. 

A  Chief  Justice,  whose  under- 
standing of  the  law  and  its  ap- 
plication and  whose  uprightness 
give  to  America  and  to  the  world 
renewed  faith  in  the  integrity  of 
our  high  courts  of  justice." 

The  Chief  Justice  took  as  the 
subject  of  his  Commencement  ad- 
dress "The  Sound  Education, " 
and  devoted  the  first  portion  of  his 
remarks  to  a  discussion  of  the 
function  and  requisites  of  sound 
education.  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  address  the  speaker  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  attention 
on  the  part  of  educated  men  gen- 
erally to  the  duties  of  citizenship 
and  he  elaborated  upon  these 
duties  at  the  present  hour.  The 
address  was  scholarly  and  patri- 
otic and  those  who  were  privileged 
to  hear  it  will  long  remember  the 
speaker's  masterful  treatment  of 
his  theme. 

President  McMenamy  returned 
the  thanks  of  the  University  to  the 
graduating  class  for  the  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  in- 
surance presented  by  them  to  the 
institution  and  assured  them  that 
the  University  appreciated  not 
only  the  gift  but  more  especially 
the  spirit  which  prompted  it. 

Archbishop  Harty  was  particu- 
larly happy  in  his  remarks  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  graduates  and 
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though  he  spoke  briefly  his  words 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  his 
auditors.  He  urged  the  graduates 
to  strive  for  high  ideals  that  they 
might  reflect  honor  upon  their 
University  and  be  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  United  States, 
which  he  characterized  as  the  best 
country  in  the  world. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  gradu- 
ates: 

College  of  Medicine — Albert  Wilfred 
Anderson,  Ambrose  Joseph  Callaghan, 
Cromer  Charles  Coady,  Earl  Aloysius 
Connolly,  Leopold  Joseph  DeBacker, 
Joseph  Nicholas  Gehlen,  Norman  James 
Haverly,  Patrick  William  McOrann, 
Richard  Francis  Mullin,  Dominic 
Michael  Nigro,  John  Thomas  O'Con- 
nell,  George  Raymond  Reith,  Francis 
William  Schaller,  Harry  Thomas  Sul- 
livan, James  Benjamin  Williams,  Fred 
Gilbert  Vosika. 

College  of  Law — Arvid  Wilhelm  An- 
derson, Ambrose  Leo  Bisenius,  George 
James  Cleary,  Mona  Helene  Cowell, 
Frank  Marion  Delehoy,  Bertram  Lee 
Dickason,  James  Alphonsus  Griffin, 
Thomas  Joseph  Griffin,  Frank  Lazmer 
Hays,  Bart  Joseph  Kruger,  Charles 
Emerson  Lafferty,  Emmett  Louis  Mur- 
phy, William  Wynn  Patton,  Thomas 
Watkin  Powell,  Donald  Joseph  Rob- 
inson, Gladys  Juanita  Shamp. 

College  of  Arts — Bachelor  of  Arts: 
Francis  Emmet  Randolph,  James  Pat- 
rick Russell.  Bachelor  of  Philosophy: 
James  William  McGan,  John  Daniel 
Leadon. 

College  of  Dentistry — Charles  Aug- 
ustus Anderson,  Godfrey  Bindewald, 
William  Edward  Brennan,  Carl  Edson 
Burns,  James  Orville  Clayton,  Leslie 
Leroy  Corfman,  Charles  Richard 
Crozier,  John  William  Dindinger, 
Frank  Eugene  Eckhardt,  Henry  Wen- 
dell Edson,  Francis  Brown  Garrison, 
William  Francis  Gilmore,  James  Cyril 
Jones,  Lawrence  Bernard  Kascht, 
Charles  Daniel  Kratochvil,  Leroy 
Joseph  Krause,  Robert  Duncan  Mc- 
Kercher,  Vincent  Joseph  Morgan,  Mark 
John  Noy,  Frederick  Ambrose  Peter- 
son, Frank  George  Rohde,  Emil  Leo 
Soukup,  Robert  Orin  Schaefer,  Glenn 
Earl  Stoddard,  William  Martin  Uebe- 


lacker,  Frank  Rudolph  Vasko,  Frank 
James  Viner. 

College  of  Pharmacy — Viola  Arm- 
strong, Curt  Oscar  Benson,  Elmer 
Paul  Carmichael,  Patrick  James  Con- 
nor, William  Ferdinand  Gadke,  Maude 
Virginia  Giese,  Anton  Hoffmann,  Jr., 
Benedict  Charles  Kalin,  John  Boyce 
Logan,  Clement  Matthew  Maloney,  Wil- 
liam Roberts  Murray,  August  Frank 
Ourada,  Gail  Edgar  Overstake,  Eugene 
Charles  Smith,  Fred  Owen  Smith,  Ed- 
win Lee  Steele,  Frederick  Joseph  Ver- 
meulen. 


Wednesday,  May  29th,  will 
always  remain  a  red  letter  day  in 
the  calendar  of  the  University,  for 
it  marked  the  unfurling  of  the 
Creighton  Service  Flag,  with  more 
than  eight  hundred  stars  in  place 
as  a  reminder  of  the  response 
made  by  students,  alumni  and  fac- 
ulty to  the  country's  call  for  help. 
The  exercises,  which  commenced 
at  2 :30  in  the  afternoon,  were  held 
on  the  Arts  College  lawn,  with 
the  speakers  seated  on  top  of  the 
high  wall  surrounding  the  Ob- 
servatory. A  canopy  had  been 
built  over  a  portion  of  this  wall 
looking  toward  the  west,  and  was 
appropriately  decorated  with  the 
national  and  University  colors. 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Moriarty,  A.  B. 
1894,  was  chairman  of  the  day. 

The  following  program  was  ren- 
dered : 

Pledge  to  the  Flag,  Assembly. 
The  Pledge — We  pledge  allegiance  to 

the  Flag,  and  to  the  Principles  for 

which     it    stands:     One    Flag — One 

Country — One  God. 
Raising  of  the  Colors — Address,  Hon. 

Edward  P.  Smith,  Mayor  of  Omaha. 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  Band  and 

Assembly. 
Presentation  of  the  Service  Flag,  B.  M. 

Riley,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  President  of  the 

Alumni  Association. 
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Acceptance  of  the  Service  Flag,  Rev. 

F.  X.  McMenamy,  S.  J.,  President  of 

The  University. 
Alma  Mater  Song,  Band  and  Assembly. 
America,  the  Hope  of  the  World,  Mr. 

Robert  Cowell. 
The  Test  of  Devotion,  Archbishop  J.  J. 

Harty,  D.  D. 
Hymn — America,  Band  and  Assembly. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  exer- 
cises on  the  lawn  the  crowd  was 
asked  to  seek  points  of  vantage 
near  the  hedge  along  the  west 
brow  of  the  hill  in  order  the  bet- 
ter to  witness  the  maneuvers  of 
the  University  Battalion  on  the 
campus.  The  Battalion  was  first 
presented  with  a  stand  of  colors 
by  Faculty  Athletic  Director 
Thomas  J.  Wallace,  S.  J.,  who 
thanked  the  cadets  for  the  assist- 
ance which  they  had  given  to  the 
Athletic  Association  during  the 
school  year  and  assured  them  that 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  present  the 
colors  as  a  token  of  his  apprecia- 
tion. James  P.  Russell,  A.  B.  1918, 
accepted  the  colors  on  behalf  of 
the  Battalion  and  a  short  address 
was  made  to  the  Cadets  by  the 
Commandant,  Lieutenant  Porter 
Wiggins  of  the  41st  Infantry,  Fort 
Crook.  A  Battalion  parade  was 
then  held,  ending  with  Retreat. 

A  souvenir  program  of  the  day's 
exercises  was  presented  to  each 
of  the  persons  in  attendance.  The 
program  bore  a  picture  in  colors 
of  the  University  Service  Flag, 
and  contained  the  Honor  Roll  of 
the  institution,  showing  the  names 
of  the  students,  alumni  and  faculty 
who  have  entered  the  national  mil- 
itary service.  The  speeches  were 
deeply  patriotic  and  aroused  the 


audience  to  frequent  bursts  of  ap- 
plause. Mayor  Smith  character- 
ized the  present  war  as  the  trag- 
edy of  the  world  and  emphasized 
the  importance  of  every  man  do- 
ing his  utmost  to  bring  the  con- 
flict to  a  happy  issue. 

Dr.  Riley  spoke  in  glowing  terms 
of  the  patriotism  represented  by 
the  Service  Flag  and  assured  his 
hearers  that  whatever  the  exig- 
ency of  war,  the  Creighton  Spirit 
would  not  fail.  President  McMen- 
amy expressed  the  University's 
appreciation  for  the  Service  Flag 
and  in  accepting  it  pledged  anew 
to  the  cause  of  democracy  not  only 
the  University's  physical  re- 
sources, but  the  loyal  and  whole- 
hearted support  of  faculty,  alumni 
and  student  body. 

Mr.  Robert  Cowell  expressed  his 
deep  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  liberal  education  and  pleaded 
for  a  higher  estimate  upon  things 
of  the  mind.  He  declared  that  he 
would  rather  be  a  Newman  than 
a  bond  holder,  a  Longfellow  than 
a  Rockefeller,  a  Woodrow  Wilson 
than  a  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  He  em- 
phasized the  significance  of  the 
present  stirring  times  and  ex- 
pressed his  envy  of  the  young  men 
in  his  audience  who  were  priv- 
ileged to  take  the  field  in  defense 
of  democracy. 

Archbishop  Harty  praised  the 
patriotism  of  the  men  represented 
by  the  Service  Flag,  and  urged  his 
hearers  to  sustain  the  men  at  the 
front  and  to  uphold  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  and  in  conclusion 
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invoked  the  special  blessings  of 
Divine  Providence  upon  the  men 
in  whose  honor  the  new  flag  was 
unfurled. 


Lieutenant  John  P.  Rosenwald, 
M.  D.  1910,  who  died  lately  of 
wounds  received  in  service  in 
France,  was  eulogized  in  Minne- 
apolis recently  at  two  memorial 
exercises  held  in  his  honor.  One 
of  the  speakers  said  of  him: 

"The  record  of  Lieutenant  Ros- 
enwald's  service,  though  a  short 
one  was  most  brilliant.  On  ac- 
count of  his  bravery  and  faithful 
service,  he  was  highly  esteemed 
and  dearly  loved  by  the  men  of 
his  regiment.  As  one  fellow  of- 
ficer said,  'Lieutenant  Rosenwald 
was  as  nearly  the  most  popular 
man  of  the  regiment  as  any  one 
man  could  be  in  a  group  where 
everyone  is  such  a  good  soldier.' 

Lieutenant  Rosenwald  has 
served  his  country  well  and 
faithfully.  He  has  fought  a  good 
fight  and  we  have  every  reason  as 
fellow-citizens  to  honor  his  mem- 
ory and  exclaim,  'Well  done  thou 
good  faithful  servant ! '  But,  not 
only  as  fellow  citizens,  but  as  fel- 
low Christians  and  fellow  church 
members  we  have  the  right  to  hon- 
or his  memory." 


Dr.  Alfred  J.  Brown,  who  came 
from  New  York  three  months  ago 
as  an  addition  to  the  surgical  staff 
of  the  medical  faculty,  has  been 
commissioned  a  Major  in  the 
Army  and  ordered  to  a  New  Jersey 


camp  for  immediate  service.  Mrs. 
Brown  and  children  accompanied 
the  Doctor  to  New  York,  their 
former  home,  there  to  remain 
while  the  Doctor  is  in  service. 


The  seventy-five  active  members 
of  Alpha  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Pi 
Medical  Fraternity  have  enlisted 
for  military  service. 

The  graduation  of  seven  seniors 
of  the  Medical  College,  who  are 
members  of  the  Alpha  Alpha 
Chapter  add  that  many  more  to 
the  list  of  enlisted  medical  re- 
serve men.  Six  other  local  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternal  chapter — J. 
E.  Mannion,  S.  Parker,  E.  T.  Gang- 
ner,  E.  A.  McCabe,  J.  P.  Cogley 
and  J.  Ebert — are  enrolled  in  the 
medical  reserve  corps,  but  by  spe- 
cial permit  of  the  War  Deyart- 
ment  will  finish  their  schooling. 

The  seven  who  will  enter  the 
military  service  of  the  United 
States  immediately  after  finishing 
school  include  D.  M.  Nigro  and 
R.  F.  Mullin,  police  surgeons ;  P. 
W.  McCrann,  G.  R.  Reith,  A.  J. 
Callaghan,  R.  L.  Traynor  and 
Emil  Reichstadt. 

The  naval  reserve  corps  will 
claim  five  members  of  the  Alpha 
Alpha  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Pi 
Medical  fraternity  on  June  15, 
when  they  will  leave  for  an  Amer- 
ican port  for  special  naval  train- 
ing. G.  R.  Reith  and  R.  L.  Tray- 
nor will  enter  the  medical  corps 
of  the  army  on  that  date. 

Several  of  the  embryo  officers 
of  the  medical  branch  have  had 
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military  training  at  their  respect- 
ive alma  maters,  and  they  look 
forward  to  their  military  career. 
A  recent  call  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, ordering  an  increased  num- 
ber of  physicians  in  the  medical 
branches  of  the  army  and  navy 
has  given  the  newly  enlisted  med- 
ical students  high  hopes  of  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic  within  a  short 
time. 

D.  M.  Nigro,  R.  F.  Mullen,  P.  W. 
McCrann,  A.  J.  Callaghan  and 
Emil  Reichstadt  will  see  service 
on  warships.  They  are  ordered 
to  report  to  their  respective  enlist- 
ment headquarters  on  June  15, 
two  weeks  following  final  exam- 
inations. 


In  compliance  with  the  request 
of  the  Surgeon  General,  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  will  continue  in 
operation  during  the  summer  for 
the  new  senior  class,  in  order  to 
fit  them  for  earlier  service  with 
the  Government.  The  War  De- 
partment has  announced  that  stu- 
dents of  draft  age,  not  yet  in 
medical  schools  but  who  have  fin- 
ished the  necessary  preparatory 
work  and  have  made  their  appli- 
cations to  the  medical  colleges, 
may  be  enlisted  in  the  Medical 
Reserve  Corps  upon  compliance 
with  regulations  just  promulgated. 
The  order  reads : 

"According  to  a  recent  com- 
munication from  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's  office  the  second  year  pre- 
medical  students  who  have  fin- 
ished   two    years    successfully — 


these  two  years  including  eight 
(8)  hours  each  in  Biology,  Chem- 
istry and  Physics,  besides  one  col- 
lege year  in  a  modern  language — 
will  be  enlisted  in  the  Medical 
Reserve  Corps,  provided  they  are 
not  in  the  current  quota  of  the 
draft.  Of  these  special  studies, 
there  must  be  four  (4)  semester 
hours  in  laboratory  in  both  Bi- 
ology and  Chemistry  and  two 
(2)  at  least  in  Physics.  The  total 
number  of  semester  hours  for  the 
two  years  pre-medical  work  must 
be  sixty  (60),  including  the  above ; 
the  remaining  are  elective. 

A  statement  from  the  prospect- 
ive student's  local  board  that  he 
is  not  in  the  present  quota  of  the 
draft,  together  with  an  itemized 
statement  of  high  school  and  col- 
lege work,  certified  by  the  dean 
of  the  college,  must  be  forwarded 
to  the  dean  of  the  medical  school, 
who  will  forward  a  sworn  state- 
ment of  said  credits  to  the  Sur- 
geon General." 


Following  the  example  of  the 
Classes  of  1916  and  1917,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  of  1918  have  pre- 
sented to  the  University  twenty- 
five  insurance  policies  of  one 
thousand  dollars  each,  and  have 
pledged  themselves  to  maintain 
the  policies  in  force  by  payment 
of  the  premiums  for  the  next 
twenty  years,  at  which  time  the 
policies  will  become  fully  paid  up. 
Five  representatives  of  each  of 
the  colleges  were  insured  in  favor 
of  the   institution,    the    students 
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chosen  being  members  of  the 
freshman  class.  Heretofore  only 
seniors  have  been  insured,  but  a 
change  was  made  this  year  in 
order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  an 
extra  premium  for  war  service,  as 
most  of  the  seniors  are  either  al- 
ready in  federal  service  or  expect 
very  soon  to  be. 


A  recent  tabulation  shows  that 
Forty-six  young  yawyers,  mem- 
bers of  the  Omaha  Bar,  have  an- 
swered the  call  for  military  ser- 
vice. Twenty-nine  of  these  forty- 
six  men  hail  from  Creighton,  as 
follows : 

Frank  A.  Barrett,  Fort  Omaha; 
Clinton  Brome,  Major,  Camp 
Cody;  A.  B.  Jaquith,  Captain, 
Camp  Dodge ;  John  N.  Baldwin, 
Lieutenant,  Quartermaster's  De- 
pot, Jacksonville,  Florida ;  Donald 
J.  Burke,  Lieutenant,  Camp  Dodge ; 
A.  W.  Elsasser,  Lieutenant,  Fort 
Crook,  John  H.  Hopkins,  Lieuten- 
ant, in  France ;  George  A.  Keyser, 
Lieutenant,  in  France ;  John  I. 
Negley,  Lieutenant,  Camp  Custer; 
L.  W.  Setz,  Lieutenant,  Fort 
Crook;  George  Sugarman,  Lieu- 
tenant, Fort  Benjamin  Harrison ; 
J.  C.  Travis,  Lieutenant,  Fort 
Sheridan,  Illinois;  Dana  B.  Van 
Dusen,  Lieutenant,  Fort  Snelling; 
Frank  C.  Yates,  Lieutenant,  San 
Antonio,  Texas ;  John  II.  Caldwell, 
Lieutenant,  in  France ;  Emmet 
Hannon,  Lieutenant,  Fort  Sill; 
W.  W.  Hove,  Aero  School,  Berke- 
ley, California;  II.  W.  Shackle- 
ford,   Aero   School,   San    Antonio, 


Texas ;  F.  E.  Sheehan,  Aero  School 
Berkeley,  California ;  Carl  F.  Ben- 
pamin,  Navy;  James  T.  McGuck- 
in,  Navy;  Dan  J.  Gross,  Navy; 
James  F.  Connelly,  Private,  Camp 
Cody;  J.  Gerald  McVeigh,  Corporal 
Camp  Funston;  Hugh  C.  Robert- 
son, private,  Camp  Funston;  W. 
R.  Ross,  Private,  Camp  Hancock; 
Roland  D.  Shields,  Private,  Camp 
Nicholas;  Robert  J.  Webb,  Band- 
master, Camp  Funston ;  Ed.  P.  Mc- 
Donald, Camp  Funston. 


Miss  Frances  R.  Koller  and 
Lieutenant  Miles  Edward  Welsh, 
a  former  Arts  student,  were  mar- 
ried at  St.  Peter's  Church,  Omaha, 
on  May  25th.  Lieutenant  Welsh  is 
at  present  instructor  at  Fort 
Omaha. 


Major  H.  L.  Akin,  M.  D.  1901, 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
College  of  Medicine,  now  in  ser- 
vice in  France,  wrote  recently  as 
follows : 

"The  trip  from  the  port  of  de- 
barkation to  our  permanent  sta- 
tion took  more  than  24  hours  and 
has  placed  us  in  a  very  nice  town 
of  about  35,000  people — old, 
and  full  of  historic  interest  at 
every  turn  of  the  street.  It  is  a 
very  quaint  old  place — full  of  ar- 
cades over  the  sidewalks  and  other 
quaint  architecture.  I  wish  I  were 
permitted  to  send  you  some  pict- 
ures of  it.  It  was  at  one  time 
strongly  fortified — a  walled  city 
with  a  moat  all  around  it  and  por- 
tions of  the  wall  and  moat  are  to 
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be  seen  still — where  I  am  sitting 
to  write  this  (in  my  office  at  the 
infirmary)  I  can  look  out  and  see 
a  stretch  of  wall  20  to  25  feet 
high  and  beyond  it,  through  a 
break,  a  moat.  The  people  are 
very  friendly  and  interested  in 
the  Americans  and  anxious  to  help 
them  in  any  way. 

I  am  living  in  wooden  barracks 
building  now — much  as  1  did  at 
Camp  Grant  and  getting  along 
pretty  well  with  it — though  it's 
chilly  and  unpleasant  that  way 
without  any  fires.  Eat  at  the  of- 
ficers' mess — good  food.  For  a 
month  ten  of  us  had  a  house  and 
ran  a  bachelors 'club — with  French 
cook,  a  soldier  to  look  after  shoes 
and  clothes  and  were  right  in  the 
lap  of  luxury — but  some  were 
ordered  away  and  that  broke  up 
the  club,  so  we're  back  again, 
regular  soldiers. 

I  am  getting  on  very  well,  in- 
deed, like  the  work  as  much  as 
ever,  or  more  so.  Besides  my  reg- 
ular work  with  the  regiment,  I 
am  in  charge  of  the  district  com- 
prising several  towns  occupied  by 
American  troops  and  am  trans- 
forming an  old  chateau  into  a  fine 
hospital.  We'll  have  200  beds  or 
more.  Have  to  modernize  the 
building,  water,  plumbing,  lights 
(electric),  paint  and  clean  it. 
Then  fit  it  up.  It's  a  delightful 
place,  2%  miles  out  in  the  country 
and  is  going  to  make  a  fine  hos- 
pital. That  will  mean  lots  of  work 
and  will  get  all  kinds  of  cases 
there." 


The  engagement  has  just  been 
announced  of  Miss  Gladys  Van 
Sant  to  Lieutenant  Frank  J. 
Kubitschek,  D.  I).  S.  1913.  Lieu- 
tenant Kubitschek  was  a  member 
of  the  dental  faculty  for  the  past 
four  years  and  is  now  awaiting 
Army  orders. 


Lieutenant  J.  F.  Loosbrock,  M. 
D.  1911,  who  before  enlisting  in 
the  Army  had  been  practicing 
medicine  in  Des  Moines,  recently 
sent  word  to  his  wife  of  his  safe 
arrival  in  France. 


Professor  A.  H.  Bigelow  of  the 
College  of  Law  had  charge  of  the 
recent  Red  Cross  Drive  in  Omaha 
Schools  and  assisted  materially  in 
raising  the  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars contributed  by  the  school 
children. 


Announcement  has  just  been 
made  that  Lieutenant  Van  Dusen, 
formerly  of  the  College  of  Law, 
will  be  one  of  the  instructors  at 
the  preparatory  Officers  Training 
Camp  to  be  held  at  Fort  Sheridan. 


David  Dean  Barret,  ex- Arts,  has 
enlisted  in  the  United  States 
Navy. 


F.  A.  Silver,  LL.  B.  1916,  of 
Butte,  Montana,  is  now  located  at 
Camp  Hancock,  Georgia,  where 
he  has  enlisted  in  the  Ordnance 
Department.  Mr.  Silver  has  been 
practicing  at  Butte  since  gradua- 
tion. 
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At  the  Memorial  Exercises  held 
at  the  Omaha  auditorium  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  30th,  President 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  was 
recited  by  Benedict  McConville  of 
the  College  of  Arts. 


The  new  Omaha  Commissioners 
have  appointed  Dr.  C.  B.  Foltz, 
M.  D.  1914,  chief  police  surgeon, 
and  Perry  M.  Wheeler,  LL.  B. 
1915,  clerk  and  prosecutor  on  the 
South  Side. 


Mr.  Joseph  C.  Walker,  A.  B. 
1903,  has  been  appointed  Income 
Tax  Inspector  for  Iowa,  and  has 
established  headquarters  at  Du- 
buque. 


The  Sixth  Summer  Session  of 
the  University,  which  will  open  on 
Wednesday,  June  19th,  and  close 
on  August  2nd,  bids  fair  to  have 
at  least  as  large  an  attendance  as 
any  of  its  predecessors,  despite  the 
war.  It  is  now  certain  that  stu- 
dents will  be  in  attendance  from 
at  least  half  of  the  states  in  the 
Union,  and  the  graduating  class 
should  be  as  large  as  usual. 

The  course  offered  has  been 
very    much    enriched     and     the 


faculty  has  been  considerably  in- 
creased. A  number  of  the  teachers 
are  authors  of  national  reputation. 
This  year  as  usual,  entertaining 
and  instructional  programs  out- 
side the  regular  work  will  be  pro- 
vided and  it  is  expected  that  the 
six  weeks  course  will  prove  not 
only  profitable  but  pleasant  as 
well.  There  has  been  considerable 
demand  for  the  new  announce- 
ment of  the  Session  which  was 
received  from  the  printer  some 
time  ago,  and  at  the  present  time 
prospects  are  bright  for  a  large 
and  thoroughly  representative  at- 
tendance. 


Mrs.  R.  S.  Hall  and  Judge  J.  H. 
McCulloch,  now  of  Chula  Vista, 
California,  have  united  in  present- 
ing the  College  of  Law  about  three 
hundred  law  books,  which  were 
formerly  in  the  library  of  Hall  & 
McCulloch,  one  of  the  best  known 
firms  practicing  at  the  Omaha  Bar. 
Grateful  acknowledgement  is  made 
of  the  gift,  as  also  of  a  donation 
made  to  the  law  library  by  Mr. 
Julius  J.  Zitnik,  LL.  B.  1911. 


Jack   Dugdale,    a   former   Arts 
student,  has  enlisted  in  the  Navy. 
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